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Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 


ANTHONY GUEST 


MERICAN work and influence take a 
A prominent part in the present exhibi- 

tion of the Royal Photographic Society 
at the galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, London. There can be no doubt that 
the Transatlantic example has captivated some 
skilful British pictorial workers, who have asso- 
ciated themselves with Mr. A. L. Coburn and 
his disciples. They perhaps wish to protest 
against conventionality, and they cultivate a 
high standard of technique in addition to a vigor 
of expression that usually takes effect in bold 
experiments in composition. Whether they are 
on the right road or not, is a nice question. The 
American temperament, in some respects more 
enterprising and, perhaps, less restrained than 
the British, requires more emphatic and sur- 


prising methods of statement. On the other 
hand, the British character undoubtedly reflects 
much of the subdued color, delicate atmosphere, 
and inspiring but not aggressive sunlight with 
which nature generally favors this island. I 
think that Nature is loved more intimately in 
England than in countries for which she reserves 
more of her gorgeousness and more of her ter- 
rors. It follows that she must determine the 
character of British art, which, whether in paint- 
ing or photography, must be deeply concerned 
with her subtleties of light and atmosphere. 
These are the matters with which American 
boldness and invention, however enlivening their 
example, have nothing to do. 

British photographers can appreciate the 
vigorous expression of individual temperament. 
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which, indeed, is an aim that all pictorial work- 
ers have in view. But though there are marked 
exceptions, the American Invitation Collection, 
which has a room to itself, suggests not so much 
a devotion to natural effects as a desire to con- 
vert them into daring and striking combinations 
of line and mass. Poetical, and otherwise emo- 
tional, results may be obtained in this way, 
when, so to speak, the soul of a subject is sensed 
and projected ; but a fundamental adherence to 
truth, however generalized and simplified, is re- 
quired for the purpose, and it needs to be the 
kind of truth that clings to the large pervading 
influences of light and atmosphere. With their 
aid line, which appertains to the structural or 
material side, acquires significance; without 
them, it may degenerate into an empty pattern. 

Now in Mr. G. H. Seeley’s striking experi- 
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ments no one can fail to recognize the touch of 
imagination, and one is sure that he had emo- 
tions to express and to convey to others. The 
“Landscape, Winter,” suggests that he deeply 
felt the terrors of a wild scene with a turbulent, 
menacing sky, and if his sensations are not 
shared, and merely remain to be guessed at, it 
is because he has been content to translate them 
into vigorous contrasts of light and dark masses, 
without thinking of the gradations and relative 
values of tone that give reality to near effects, 
mystery to distance, and vitality to the whole. 
Hence, one sees the work first as a pattern, and 
its meaning needs to be deduced instead of mak- 
ing an irresistible appeal. Among his figure- 
subjects, with foreheads cut by the frames, 
attention may be directed to the “ Nude,” in 
which the figure, squatting in an ungainly atti- 
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tude, has scarcely any head at all. The main 
intention of this design seems to be to show a 
glimmer of light on the flesh (for original and 
astonishing as the treatment may be, I do not 
perceive its decorative purpose), and the tech- 
nical skill given to the rendering may be cor- 
dially recognized. But the pearly quality of 
such a light is not happily represented in brown, 
and I venture to suggest that this color is a mis- 
take. The “ Maiden with Bowl” is the best of 
Mr. Seeley’s works, the reserved treatment, sym- 
pathetically rendered head, and the broad shad- 
ows against which the highlight on the bowl 
tells as an effective accent contribute to make 
this print pleasant to contemplate. 

Mr. E. R. Dickson shows some examples of 
“ Design in Nature,” with graceful overhanging 
boughs ; but these elements of design do not 
constitute art— they are merely its working- 
material. His “ Swimmers ”’ is notable for the 
spirited movement of three nude figures in a 
triangular group. To make the forced brightness 
of the flesh-tones tell against the exaggerated 
darkness of the rock, is no great achievement ; 
to find the subtle nwances of flesh in open air, 
and to place the highest light appropriately, 
would have been better worth doing. 

I must express appreciation of Mr. Clarence 
H. White’s “ The Model,” in which the figure 
tells dreamily against the light that filters 
through the Venetian blinds, dimly illuminating 
the scene. The artistic reticence of this print 
makes it the more surprising to find a nude 
“Mother and Baby ” a little farther on in the 
full light of a window. The commonplace set- 
ting causes a sense of intrusion, and the rec- 
tangular line of the uplifted arm and figure 
does not make for graceful composition. 

Miss Amy Whittemore’s “ Wood Nymphs,” 
representing two children among the trees, is 
delicate and fanciful, and it is a pity that she 
has not subdued the spotty highlights, and 
selected the highest light for use as a helpful 
accent. The squandering of highlights is the 
bane of photography. Properly used, the high- 
est light gives point to the composition and to 
the main interest of a picture. 

In Mrs. Bostwick’s “ Portrait of a Child” in 
a window-seat, the sunflecks coming through 
the curtains fall indiscriminately on the little 
figure, as they would in nature; but nature 
is not art. However, in this case they come 
happily enough to contribute to the production 
of a dainty and attractive work. 

Mr. W. E. Maenaughtan’s “ Top of the Hill” 
is effective, with bold poplars against the stormy 
sunset, the work gaining force from simplicity 
of treatment. 


The late J. T. Keiley in the “ Portrait of a 
Farmer ” portrayed a rugged type and charac- 
teristic head with admirable expressiveness. 

The nude figure of “The Runner,” by Mr. 
W. B. Dyer, bends forward so far that the 
back is quite horizontal, and how any one could 
run in this attitude is a puzzle. His “The 
Cloisters” represents a graceful nude figure in 
so dark a tone that its original charm cannot be 
appreciated. 

“‘ Motherless ” is perhaps the best of Mrs. 
Kasebier’s prints, for the tigure is treated with 
boldness and simplicity, and the cap is rendered 
prettily, but the landscape lacks atmosphere. 

Something out of the common is generally to 
be expected from Mr. A. L. Coburn, and expec- 
tation is not disappointed in his forcible direc- 
tion of the imagination to the dizzy and intrepid 
adventure of exploring the clouds, in “ The 
Death Glide” and “The New Factor in War,” 
where the aeroplanes look so small and the 
clouds so vast — not on account of their relative 
scale in the picture, but because of the rigorously 
designed sky-forms — are atmospheric enough 
to suggest magnitude in perspective. Several 
attempts to do justice to flying-machines have 
been made by photographers, but none quite so 
dramatic as these. By contrast Mr. Coburn’s 
representations of a full-rigged sailing-ship look 
tame. They are hard and detailed, and though 
there are interesting curves and masses, particu- 
larly in the forms of the sails, the vitality that 
a ship derives from wind and water is absent. 
These prints, however, exemplify the technical 
skill that is characteristic of Mr. Coburn’s work, 
and also, indeed, of the American contributions 
generally. 

Attention is due the pretty “‘ Nude,” by Mr. 
Paul Lewis Anderson, in which the model con- 
templates a statuette of Venus. The subject is 
one for dainty handling, and suffers in anima- 
tion and piquancy from the dismal blackness of 
the background and from the strong highlight 
in the bottom corner, an error so obvious that 
it might have been planned to distract attention 
from the main interest. It is as if a tin whistle 
broke in on the melody of a flute. Even the 
independence of American workers cannot over- 
come the importance of playing the trump-card 
to advantage, and the trump-card is the strong- 
est accent—the highest light, the darkest 
shadow, or both in combination. 

While it is possible to overlook a tendency 
in American work towards theatrical methods, 
among which contrasts of artificial violence are 
much favored, it is pleasant to notice, here and 
there, a refined perception of the spirit and har- 
mony of nature. Mr. Alfred Stieglitz provides 
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two artistic examples. The delicate piquancy 
of “Spring” is expressed in the brightness of 
childhood and bourgeoning trees, and in the 
atmosphere that brings water and other details 
into the pervading sentiment of the subject; 
and by way of contrast the bleak influence of 
“ Winter, New York,” is suggested in an at- 
mospheric street-scene. Mr. Paul Lewis An- 
derson’s “Sunrise Across the Water,” with 
snowy ground and a soft, hazy tone through 
which the light is stealing, is also a truthful 
effect, and Mr. H. W. Congdon’s “ Twilight on 
the Beach” comes near to nature, with a good 
atmospheric sky, though art might well have 
stepped in to produce the necessary tone-grada- 
tions in the shadows. 

Passing to the Central Gallery where the 
British pictorial work is shown together with a 
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few German prints, that happily arrived before 
war overwhelmed the artistic intercourse of the 
nations, one recognizes that the collection is of 
unusual distinction. Previously the Royal 
Photographic Society has been weak on the 
pictorial side, though generally strong in tech- 
nical and scientific work. But while the latter 
this year loses none of its importance, the pic- 
torial section has made a great advance. ‘The 
average standard is higher, and some distin- 
guished photographers have utilized the occasion 
for the display of their works. 

Moreover, there are several remarkable prints 
made by Mr. A. L. Coburn from the negatives 
of that pioneer in artistic photography, David 
Octavius Hill, and by Dr. Thomas Keith, who 
produced some picturesque records of Old Edin- 
burgh about sixty years ago. Mr. Coburn has 
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shown admirable judgment in his efforts to im- 
part new vitality to those old workers, and the 
prints, despite the antiquated fashions repre- 
sented in the portraits by D. O. Hill, still have 
a freshness, for the artistic arrangement and 
expressive quality that he got into his work are 
independent of time. In fact, there is still a 
good deal to be learned from D. O. Hill, whose 
keen eye for individuality, appreciation of tone, 
and happy faculty of composition gave the 
more distinction to his work because they have 
always been expressed with a dignified reserve. 
The people he portrayed are seen through the 
eyes of a genial and refined personality. 

Some of Mrs. Julia Cameron’s original prints 
are also full of interest and suggestion. “Sir 
John Herschel” and “Sir Joseph Hooker” are 
particularly notable by reason of her gift of 
seeking and finding essential characteristics and 
stating them with a directness that acquired force 
from the elimination of unhelpful details. 

Mr. Frank H. Read takes a leading place 
among the exhibitors. For some time past his 


work has been very notable on account of its 
temperamental quality, skilful use of tone, and 
technical excellence. Now, it seems to have 
progressed in the direction of boldness and 
originality of composition, a characteristic of 
the group with which he has become allied. 
“A Country-Fair,” with its complicated ar- 
rangement of straight lines in combination with 
the curve of the circular “ round-about”’ booth, 
is a striking exemplification of his interest in 
original design. The result testifies to a mas- 
terly command of the means at his disposal, and 
has a fine, sunny tone, obtained without the con- 
trast of black shadows, while also showing a 
regard for aerial perspective. I am inclined to 
think that it might have been still better. The 
vertical post which cuts the picture is not alto- 
gether an object of beauty, but in its prominent 
position it naturally takes the highest light. 
Still, the effect of its unmitigated straightness 
might have been modified by partly covering it 
with soft shadow, and the figures, which repeat 
the highest light, might also have been subdued 
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to a delicate tone. This would have left the 
highest light on the post as a smaller but more 
telling accent, which would have helped appro- 
priately to bring this part of the picture forward 
and to have given distance to the background. 
Such alteration may not be quite true to the 
actual scene, but is true to artistic requirements 
so long as it keeps within the range of possi- 
bility, as it easily does; the dresses, for in- 
stance, might just as well have been colored as 
white. As a sympathetic rendering of natural 
light, atmosphere and color-suggestion, the 
“ Birches by a Mountain Lake” is unsurpassed 
in the show. The characteristic quality of the 
bark and foliage of the foreground trees and 
the distant water are all that can be desired. 
It would, however, have been better to empha- 
size one of the three stems ranged in front of 
the picture instead of giving them equal im- 
portance, particularly as the composition has a 
peculiar and not quite pleasing effect, with the 
three upright, but not straight, trunks against 
the horizontal lines of the landscape and of the 
overhanging foliage which, also, rather un- 
fortunately ends in a line across the picture. 
Perhaps the unconventionality of the composi- 
tion appealed to the artist. 

A fine work of original design is Mr. M. 
Arbuthnot’s “The China Bowl.” Ordinarily, 
in a figure-subject one sees the head empha- 
sized, but here we have the charming face of a 
young woman tenderly modeled and subdued 
in a quiet tone, while the bowl, as the most 
central object, is accentuated as the leading 
feature, and is held up in two hands at the apex 
of a triangle formed by the arms resting on the 
elbows. The draperies are arranged decora- 
tively, and the general tone makes a quiet 
harmony. Altogether, it is an excellent work, 
and I doubt that Mr. Arbuthnot has done any- 
thing better. His “Bombadier Wells” is 
treated with a degree of reticence that, while 
searcely bringing out the pugilistic character, 
depicts an interesting head which, in its quiet 
modeling, suggests the gentler side of the sitter’s 
individuality, and this impression is not contra- 
dicted by the naked arms and chest, wherein 
their is no emphasis of muscle. It is a thought- 
ful portrait, remarkable in genre, for what it 
does not say, and also for the personal view 
that is taken of the hero’s individuality. Still 
there is a sharp outline against a heavy, dark 
background, preventing the further side of the 
figure from getting away in aerial perspective 
and consequently diminishing the breadth of 
the chest. It is curious how seldom photo- 
graphers trouble themselves about atmosphere 
in a portrait ; yet this is what gives depth to a 


figure and increases the sense of vitality, for a 
human being cannot have much appearance of 
life without space to move in or air to breathe. 
A portraitist who has lately had much success, 
though his efforts previously were in other 
directions, is Mr. Walter Benington, whose 
group of celebrities, including “Sir Ernest 
Shackleton,” “ Sir Evelyn Wood ” and “ Israel 
Zangwill,” attracts attention on account of the 
interesting individualities represented and the 
cleverness of the work. ‘The most engaging of 
the portraits is that of “ Miss Ellen Terry,” whose 
charm and animation live in the memory of many 
playgoers. She is now represented in a sym- 
pathetic picture as an elderly lady who retains 
some of her former fascination and much of her 
vivacity. 

Mr. E. O. Hoppé is also a highly successful 
exponent of portraiture, whose works have been 
appreciated for qualities of tone and composi- 
tion as well as characterization. Better exam- 
ples have been seen than those in the present 
exhibition ; but ** Mrs. John Lavery” appears 
in a picturesque arrangement, and “H. V. 
Prosser, Esq.,” and the child “ Odette” are in- 
teresting, though in the two former there are 
signs of too much consciousness of the camera. 
On the other hand, the total absence of self- 
consciousness is very notable in the restrained 
and discriminating portrait of “ Wilfred, the 
Lute-Player,” by Mr. Furley Lewis, the sitter 
looking so absorbed in his instrument as to be 
oblivious to all else. This is the kind of repre- 
sentation that conveys a feeling of intimacy. 
An excellent portrait of Ignace Jan Paderewski,” 
also by Mr. Lewis, is among other works that 
give distinction to the show. 

On the whole there has been a greater recent 
advance in portraiture than in landseape among 
British photographers. Portraiture had a good 
deal of way to make up; but it has successfully 
emerged from the phase of wooden stiffness to 
one that reveals the artist’s perception of an in- 
dividuality, not so much in emphasizing facial 
peculiarities as in appropriateness of arrange- 
ment, tone and treatment to the spirit of the 
subject. It is recognized that likeness consists 
in something more than superficial lines ; that 
the characteristic pose of the body is an expres- 
sion of the mental attitude, and that the use of 
light and shade has a deeper significance than 
mere illumination in its aid to the suggestion of 
temperamental qualities. 

One of the most promising of the younger 
division of portraitists is Mr. Hugh Cecil, who 
kindly supplies a print of his discerning charac- 
ter-study of “ Barclay Gammon, Esq.” Others, 


to whom similar acknowledgment is due, are 
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Miss Patricia Russell, whose charming “ Lloyda 
Fuicher” is notable for its sympathetic and 
suggestive rendering of individuality and effec- 
tive employment of light; Mrs. D. Thomas- 
Peter, who, in “ The Moonlit Cave,” exemplifies 
her dainty and tender handling of nude child- 


hood; Mr. W. O. Dell, who, in “ Father 


Thames,” gives a successful illustration of the 
effectiveness of simple treatment in combination 
with atmospheric tone and well-placed masses, 
and truthfully depicts a characteristic aspect of 
the famous river; Mr. C. Mackford Hamilton, 
the author of one of the best examples, “ In the 
Dock, Evening,” of picturesque line and mass 
associated with nice observation, and the more 
impressive because rendered in restrained and 
natural tone, and Mr. F. Humpherson, an enthu- 
siastic student of landscape, whose “ Nature in 
All Her Glory Dressed” represents a typical 
English scene in the luxury of summer, and 
also testifies to his close regard for the light and 


color of Nature. The pastoral atmosphere of 
this latter subject will make a strong and lasting 
appeal to every American who knows England. 

Among the foreign contributions, attention is 
particularly due to the work of Hugo Erfurth, 
of Dresden. The contrast between British and 
German sentiment and character is curiously 
marked in the photographic work of the two 
countries. German examples usually tend 
towards heaviness and massiveness rather than 
grace. They show little love of Nature, but 
often a sense of her power, in which the Ger- 
man mind seems to see a hint of menace. Per- 
haps there is something prophetic in this! Not 
infrequently there is a subdued and melan- 
choly poetry in the work, and this is a quality 
to be noted in some degree underlying the 
sober prettiness of Herr Erfurth’s landscapes 
with children; while the thoughtful quality 
of the portraits is not without a suggestion of 
foreboding. At the same time, a great deal of 
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merit is to be recognized in these expressions 
of the art of a country whose people, as distin- 
guished from their rulers, have always had a 
place in British esteem ; and if certain qualities 
seem just now to have a peculiar significance, 
this may be in part attributed to circumstances 
that turn all thoughts in one direction. 

* Apart from the pictorial display, there are 
other sections of much interest in their illustra- 
tion of the scientific and technical progress of 
photography. Various experiments have been 
made in color, and so far as they have a picto- 
rial purpose they serve to show that this branch 
of photography still lags far behind the require- 
ments of art. In fact, color in pictorial work 
is so essentially personal that I am inclined to 
doubt whether through automatic means it can 
ever acquire the emotional quality that art de- 
mands. But the investigation of color-photo- 
graphy, for its own sake and as an aid to 
sciences, is a most interesting enterprise that 
promises to render rich results in the future. 


The uses of the camera in astronomy, radio- 
graphy and natural history are particularly 
well represented. The Yerkes Observatory, 
Wisconsin, the Mount Wilson Observatory 
and the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, send 
important collections. Curious results of photo- 
micrography are illustrated. Mr. A. E. Baw- 
tree’s researches in respect to the imitation and 
protection of bank-notes should be of practical 
value, and Lieut. G. T. Porter’s photographs 
from aeroplanes forcibly indicate the military 
value of this method of recording natural fea- 
tures, towns and encampments, in a country 
through which an army has to pass. Accurate 
record by a human observer while traveling at 
a great speed is not to be relied on with cer- 
tainty; but the statement of the camera leaves 
no room for doubt in a matter of this kind. It 
is only in artistic work, where facts are not ev- 
erything and human sentiment, selection and 
design require scope, that the record of the in- 
strument needs to be corrected and refined. 
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The London Salon of Photography 
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HE exhibition of the London Salon of 
Photography is again being held at the 
galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 

in Water-Color, 5a Pall Mall East. Many of 
us were prepared for the news that it would be 
abandoned, for this grim war and all that it 
entails has the effect of filling our minds and 
emptying our pockets. The plucky committee, 
however, has pushed it through and, with laud- 
able public spirit, has decided that all profits 
shall go to the Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund. 
In this policy of “ Business as Usual,” the com- 
mittee is only carrying out the traditions of the 
Gallery, for since 1824 there have been picture- 
exhibitions in it which were continued without 
interruption all through the Franco-Prussian 
War. 


THE SULTAN’S PLEASURE 


Luckily for the London Salon, a good many 
of the foreign exhibits had already arrived 
before war was declared, so that it is able to 
maintain its international reputation. There 
has been no difficulty over the American work, 
and the exhibition is well supported by the 
United States. A lot of the German and Aus- 
trian work was known to have been sent off, but 
will probably never be seen again. 

A serious loss to the exhibition are the ex- 
hibits which M. Demachy had prepared. To 
have this great French master unrepresented at 
the Salon is almost an unknown thing. He and 
the secretary have done their best to get some 
prints through, even trying to send them singly, 
like a letter ; but this did not succeed, and parcel- 
post with Paris is suspended. M. C. Puyo and 
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Mlle. Laguarde are also greatly missed. An 
exhibition of examples of the American, English 
and German schools needs the lightness and 
brilliance of the French to give it the charm of 
variety. Luckily some of the Belgian work 
had already arrived, and there are some splen- 
did examples of Misonne’s delicate landscapes so 
full of atmosphere and suggestion, and so stimu- 
lating to the worker who is beginning to think 
our craft has already reached its limits. 

Pierre Dubreuil’s exhibits, from the now- 
famous Lille, have also got through safely. He 
has always given us something bizarre, verging 
even on the audacious; but this year he has 
surpassed himself by caricaturing the recent 
rather futuristic efforts which have been appear- 
ing in Camera Work. A white piece of paper 
has some weird smudges on it which may or 


may not owe their origin to the camera; it 
certainly conveys nothing to the imagination 
except that M. Dubreuil is enjoying a joke at 
the extremists who think black and white can 
follow where color leads. 

But before going any further into individual 
work, let us consider the general effect of the 
exhibition. There are about this Salon certain 
characteristics that at once attract the attention 
of the experienced visitor. Time was — and 
not so very long ago — when one’s first glance 
and chief interest was directed to the work of 
only a few men. Now quite a number of clever, 
serious photographers have attained, each in his 
own sphere, such sureness of expression and 
execution that, instead of the few, we have many 
centers of interest on the walls that are equally 
compelling and attractive. 
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Year by year certain workers reveal to us a 
new chapter, so to speak, in their photographic 
development, and old hands enter this gallery 
eager to read the last word each artist has to 
say. The first impression, then, is that this 
year there is a preponderating quantity of 
mature and sober work that gives dignity and 
assurance to the exhibition, and there are signs 
of striving after further developments of the 
craft. This is all the more remarkable when 
we take into consideration the absence of many 
well-known continental workers through the 
sudden advent of the war. 

Another attractive feature is that there are 
comparatively few extremes of tones or color. 
This makes the general effect much more har- 
monious, and one can go from picture to picture 
without having to re-focus eyes and brain. Even 
the sprinkling of color-prints does not seem out 
of place alongside the satisfactory tones of the 
black and white prints. 

Color-photography, however, does not appear 
to be making any very rapid strides, and it is 
with relief that we turn from most of the exam- 
ples shown to the refined gradations of old-fash- 
ioned photography. 

This continuity of expression is, no doubt, 
much helped by the contributions of Garo, 
Keighley, Mortimer, Evans, Benington, Ward 
Muir, Bertram Park, Murchison, Blake, Diihr- 
koop, Marcus Adams, Hugh Cecil and White- 
head. Each of them shows three or four prints 
produced by the same medium and, although 
the processes used by these men range from 
plain platinum to Bromoil or some variation of 
it, the results harmonize admirably. We do 
not wish to infer that the names mentioned ex- 
haust the list of those who have sent the best 
work ; but they are responsible for the general 
tone of the show. 

The place of honor at the top of the gallery 
is given to the four pictures of Mr. John H. 
Garo, of Boston, Mass. We do not propose to 
criticize lengthily individual exhibits — our read- 
ers being so far from the base of operation — 
but Mr. Garo’s pictures merit special notice. 
There are two portraits of men —a landscape 
and a still-life. One is puzzled at the cause of 
their extraordinary attraction. After all we 
said, trying to analyze their effect on us, we have 
had lots of good portraits of middle-aged men — 
always an easy subject to make strong and 
effective — also Constable-like landscapes with 
massed trees and cloudy skies, and have seen 
many still-life pictures of a flagon and grapes. 
Indeed, if any one had expressed enthusiasm 
over the last-named subject, before we had seen 
Mr. Garo’s work, we should have been frankly 


skeptical regarding his capabilities of judging 
such a well-worn and hackneyed subject. And 
yet it is just this still-life study of Mr. Garo’s 
that attracts even more than the portraits and 
the landscape of his exhibit. We ask ourselves 
what has made this bit of work so completely 
satisfying and engrossing. It is about the sim- 
plest still-life we have ever come across; there 
are no accessories or tricks of lighting, yet the 
attention is immediately riveted. And it is not 
only photographic attention that is engrossed 
with the technical excellence and truly recorded 
tone-values, ignored even by advanced photo- 
graphers inthe present day, but the esthetic sus- 
ceptibilities are roused. We realize that this is 
not merely a transcript from nature, but a deco- 
rative work of art, evolved directly through the 
personality of the photographer and which will 
live. There is the fruit and the flagon, a life- 
like rendering of the subject ; but there is much 
more, and the appeal to the imagination is so 
compelling that this rich, strong print seems to 
suggest all the fruit and all the wine of all the 
centuries. And so we thought the enigma was 
solved, for genuine art is always symbolic. 

Another American whose exhibit was very 
much admired is Mr. Edward H. Weston, of 
California. His work has a romantic and dec- 
orative quality. The photograph which at- 
tracted us most was called “ Child-Study in 
Gray.” It is a picture of a little girl with a 
real smile, treated in a high key and against the 
light. Daring, but convincing, except that one 
felt the face-tone to be, perhaps, a little too 
dark by contrast. Directly we get to light, deli- 
eate tones, pitfalls abound, and a faulty touch 
of pencil or brush that proclaims itself hand- 
work may, like a discordant note in music, 
spoil the whole effect. This point, to a certain 
extent, is illustrated in Mr. Elliot Peel’s 
“ Tinker and Tailor,” which is a charming study 
of a nude child much depreciated in value by 
the insertion of the petals of the daisy, held by 
the baby, being made with Chinese white, thus 
suggesting a tone quite alien to any other in the 
picture. 

Another adherent of the romantic school is 
Miss Imogen Cunningham, of Seattle, who has 
already made a name for herself over here. 
Her four pictures make a very harmonious 
whole and, unlike so many photographs with 
ambitious titles, hers are not misleading and 
really do fit the subjects. “The Wood Beyond 
the World,” “Idyll” and the “Voice of the 
Wood” express the poetic quality which the 
words suggest. Miss Cunningham’s cleverness 
lies in her restraint. She has plenty of imagi- 
nation, but she does not let it run away with 
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her. We all know the ludicrous pitfalls that 
lie in the path of the photographer who aspires 
to portray the realms of romance. It is not 
easy to convince the lens of the existence of an 
idyll; but Miss Cunningham has managed it 
and succeeded in spite of employing two figures, 
which means more than doubling her difficul- 
ties. She is wise, too, in employing a very 
soft-focus lens and a lighting that is to avoid all 
harsh contrasts. 

Mr. Helmar Lerski, of Milwaukee, has two ex- 
cellent portraits which possess a very charming 
decorative quality. We should have been glad 
to see a few more of Mr. A. E. Shaaf’s land- 
scapes. His Pennsylvania Avenue” was one 
of the first pictures to greet us as we came in at 
the door of the show. Mr. Shaaf comes from 
New York, where probably his work is well 
known ; but we should be interested to see more 
of it over here. Some well-known exhibitors 
from the States were: Mr. J. Mitchell Elliot, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Louis Fleckenstein, Los 
Angeles; Mr. H.C. Torrance, Pittsburgh; Mr. 
Dwight A. Davis, Worcester; Mr. A. Romano, 
Philadelphia ; Mr. C. W. Christiansen, Chicago, 
and Mr. W. H. Porterfield, Buffalo. 

Mr. Sherril Schell is an American, but his 
address is now London. We hear that he has 
opened a studio in Victoria Street and is spe- 
cializing in portrait-work. He has two prints 
at the exhibition which are so totally unlike 
that it is difficult to realize that they are done 
by the same man. The “ Portrait of a Russian 
Dancer” is a strong, dashing effect with very 
contrasty lighting, not in any way particularly 
arresting ; whereas his other print, a portrait 
of the young poet, Rupert Brooke, simply com- 
pels one to go up to it and enjoy its extreme 
delicacy and delightful technical quality. It 
might be a drawing from the antique. It is a 
convincing example of using the camera instead 
of a pencil to execute a fine drawing of a pro- 
file, only no pencil could give one quite such a 
perfect result. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer is maintaining his po- 
sition as one of our brilliant younger men, and 
his prints this year have their same dash and 
originality. His most striking picture, and one 
which created the greatest interest of any at the 
show, was called “ The Empire’s Watchdogs.” 
Our thoughts just now are very much with our 
North Sea fleet, and no one knows better than 
Mr. Mortimer how to photograph our men-of- 
war that they will appeal to our patriotic feel- 
ings. On the opposite wall was another picture 
of present-time interest. It was called *“ Eng- 
land Expects,” and showed the wireless installa- 
tion on the top of the Admiralty, and in close 


juxtaposition — the Nelson column. We were 
sorry not to see more of Mr. Murchison’s por- 
traits. That of Mr. Ward Muir is excellent in 
every way and an admirable likeness, a matter 
sometimes ignored by pictorial photographers. 

Mr. Evans has three very fine prints, of which 
“ Buckingham’s Tomb, in Westminster Abbey,” 
is most interesting; the lighting is a work of 
art. 

Mr. J. Craig Annan has sent a series of 
whole-plate photogravure landscapes which seem 
to lose a little of their merit by their modest 
size. 

The Brothers Hofmeister have some gentle 
little landscapes with all their old charm and 
very restrained in color, and Hugo Erfurth is 
well represented, luckily having sent his exhibit 
before the war. There are some very good ex- 
amples of German, Austrian and Dutch work ; 
but readers will weary if we mention much 
more. 

Looking over the walls, we feel that ad- 
vanced photographers of the present day excel 
in their choice of subjects. They are not lack- 
ing in imagination and know how to seize the 
essentials to obtain a strong and telling compo- 
sition; but where some of them are a little 
weak is in their rendering of tone-values. As 
that master of this art, F. H. Evans, remarked 
to us when going around the show, they are neg- 
lecting one of photography’s biggest assets. 
There is little doubt that the new oil-processes 
are responsible for this and, while enjoying 
their paint-like effect, they lose all the subtle 
delicacies of true gradation. 

There are still astonishingly few women ex- 
hibitors at our English shows, and the per- 
centage is much bigger among the foreign 
contributors. Mrs. G. A. Barton has, certainly, 
gone ahead this year. One of her prints is par- 
ticularly satisfactory ; it shows a girl sewing at 
tapestry-like embroidery which entirely fills up 
the background, the whole effect being that of 
a decorative design. Miss Kate Smith has a 
rather good shadowy nude in the open, and the 
work of Mrs. Caleb Keene is well up to her 
former high standard. Miss Agnes Bb. Warburg 
has two prints in her exhibit. and a new woman 
photographer has appeared, a Mrs. Marion 
Neilson, who will certainly make a name for 
herself as a portraitist if she does not allow pro- 
fessionalism to spoil her. 


To familiarize oneself with pictures of 
acknowledged merit is one of the best ways to 
acquire a keen sense of the beautiful. 

Claud L. Powers. 
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An Amateur’s Printing-Box 


CAVETT V. V. TURNER 


accustomed to use the slow printing- 
frame, I will describe how a cheap and 
effective printing-box may be constructed which 
will not only increase the speed of turning out 
pictures some ten or twelve times, but will com- 
pletely renew enthusiasm as well as save money. 
Procure a box 12 x 12 x 18 inches or a type- 
writer-box and give the interior two coats of 
white carriage-enamel, then obtain the following 
electrical requisites : 


}'= the benefit of amateurs who have been 


100-watt tungsten $1.00 

1 single-pole snap-switeh 3 
3 porcelain open-base receptacles ............. -30 
8 feetrubber-covered wire, No. 14or18 ..... .20 

2 attachment-plugs and the necessary lamp- 

$2.50 


Fasten four pieces of wood around the upper 
sides of the box so as to make a rabbet which 
the glass plate is to occupy. These wooden 
strips should extend 34 of an inch above the 
regular box sides. 

The tungsten printing-lamp socket is to be 
installed in the center of the back side, as shown 
at C, or to make it lineal to the printing-aper- 
ture later described. Place socket (D) for the 
pilot-lamp in the box-bottom, wherever con- 
venient. Install the snap-switch outside the 
box at the upper corner nearest the operator as 
shown at F. The remaining socket can be lo- 
cated on the outside of the box to take the 
detachable lamp-cord with a plug on each end to 
connect with a house-fixture as shown at G. 

The wiring-diagram is self-explanatory. The 
pilot-lamp, which should be well covered with 
orange fabric, burns while the negative, mask 
and paper are being arranged prior to printing, 
and the instant the switch is turned for expo- 
sure, the pilot-lamp goes out, and vice versa. 

A piece of plate-glass 14 of an inch thick will 
serve as the printing-bed, and should be exactly 
the same size as the square of the box, in order 
to fit into the rabbet properly. Paste black 
paper on the upper side of the glass, allowing 
the necessary aperture, and on the under side of 
the glass paste a piece of tissue so that it will 
hang about 34 of an inch beneath the aperture. 
This will ensure proper diffusion. Do not paste 
tissue in contact with the glass, as the texture of 
the tissue will show in the finished print. 


The back of a good 5x7 printing-frame 
should be used to hold paper, mask and nega- 
tive while printing by securing it to the top of 
the rear box-flange with a hinge, as at J. Re- 
move the clamps of the printing-frame and 
install on a piece of wood 1 x 114 x 16 inches, 
as at K on the handle (M). 

The handle (M) is secured to the back side 
of the box-flange with a hinge, as at H. A 
screw-eye and chain, or cord, are to be arranged 
so that the handle will lift the front of the 
printing-pad while “‘ making-ready.” 

Install another screw-eye and procure the 
spring from your mother’s curtain-roller and 
attach to the handle. The spring is fastened to 
the wall and will hold the printing-pad clear 
between exposures. 

Arrange a brass spring (L) to the printing- 
pad to ensure its coming into tight contact with 
the handle while making an exposure. This 
will allow ample space to adjust paper and 
negative before exposure with the handle pulled 
back by the curtain-roller spring, after which 
the handle is slightly lowered, the pad engages 
the paper and holds it securely during exposure. 

The tension of the curtain-roller spring 
should be sufficient to effect a clearance between 
glass and pad to allow paper and negative ad- 
justment. When the proper pressure is deter- 
mined, a screw-eye should be placed beneath the 
handle to come in contact with the printing-pad 
near the end of the handle. This will eliminate 
any uneasiness as to the proper pressure. 

With the printing-light 7 inches from the 
glass aperture, and using a negative of moderate 
density, the following table of exposures will be 
found correct, using papers mentioned below : 


Argo, Soft, Normal and Hard ............. 8 seconds 
Azo Hard X (3 times)............ . 24 seconds 
Cyko Contrast (2 times)......................... 8 seconds 
Instanto Hard and Ex. Hard ................ 8 seconds 
Platora, all grades 12 seconds 


A hook and eye at the end of the handle will 
save elbow-grease on long exposures. The 
writer has printed 280 prints an hour with such 
a box, using a 200-watt lamp; but the 100-watt 
size should prove plenty fast for the amateur 
who does not turn out over 150 prints at a time. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


Part II — Composition — Values — Definition — Detail 


O the person who wishes to analyze pic- 
tures, whether with a view to make 
them or merely to cultivate his appreci- 
ation, no better advice can be given than that 
he procure a copy of “ Pictorial Composition,” 
by Henry R. Poore, and study it; for in this 
book the structure of pictures is reduced to cer- 
tain principles —the author realizes perfectly 
the impossibility of giving rules for producing 
works of art — and these fundamental principles 
are discussed in a manner that is at once clear 
and complete. It is not advised that the student 
read this book once or even twice, for such a 
course will almost inevitably result in his going 
out and trying to construct pictures on the same 
lines as the examples given, and the effect will 
be stilted and without value; but if the book 
be read repeatedly, with attention to the more 
important passages, the principles given will 
become second nature, and will be applied with- 
out conscious thought, often without the worker 
realizing what has taken place. There are many 
other books on composition, conspicuous among 
them being the work of Prof. Arthur W. Dow. 
Professor Dow’s book, however, is written 
entirely from the standpoint of the synthetic 
worker, whereas Mr. Poore’s approaches the 
subject analytically as well, so that while the 
former is of value to the painter or designer, 
whose function is to construct patterns starting 
from empty spaces, the latter is of more use to 
the photographer — and particularly to the land- 
scape-photographer — whose work depends on 
the seeing and abstraction of patterns from 
among the multitudes furnished by nature. In- 
cidentally, it might be remarked that synthetic 
work is generally considered to require a higher 
type of mind or a more vivid imagination than 
analytic ; but the writer does not feel this to be 
the case. One type of mind cannot be consid- 
ered higher than the other, any more than the 
scientist can be considered superior to the artist, 
or vice versa; they are simply different, both 
being equally necessary. 

When the worker has determined what idea 
or emotion he wishes to express, and has found 
a scene which, either through the medium of a 
direct photograph or by means of manipula- 
tion, may be made to fulfil his desire, it becomes 
necessary to consider the manner in which it is 
to be presented, and, leaving out of the question 


for the time being the more truly subjective quali- 
ties, we will first take up the structure, for with- 
out good composition the probability of successful 
expression is much diminished. 

The need of composition may be readily under- 
stood when we realize that to convey an idea it 
is generally necessary to have some principal 
object to which all else in the picture shall be 
subordinate, this principal object being the one 
which is most powerful in conveying the funda- 
mental idea. Since, however, one object, if iso- 
lated, is rarely able fully to express an abstract 
idea —as is shown by the literal quality of a 
vignetted portrait — it becomes necessary to 
introduce additional detail, which, without com- 
peting for interest with the principal object, shall 
either explain or emphasize it. Since this minor 
detail must be so arranged within the picture- 
space as to leave no portion either vacant or 
unduly obtrusive — a vacant spot is always ob- 
trusive — and since in order to do this it is 
necessary to lead the vision in orderly progres- 
sion over the entire picture, a knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of composition is neces- 
sary. Some workers may say that they com- 
pose by instinct, or rather by innate feeling; 
but it will be found that in such cases the act 
of composition has been preceded by study of 
pictures and unconscious absorption of the prin- 
ciples involved. If these principles can be indi- 
cated in an article, it may serve to direct the 
attention of the student toward a method of 
study and thereby save him much time and 
effort. 

Certain fundamental facts underlie the com- 
position of a picture, and we will simply state 
them briefly as follows, omitting any discussion 
of the reasons why they obtain; but it must be 
understood that they are psychological facts and 
not principles of composition. 

Every line and every spot in a picture has a 
power to attract the vision, this power depend- 
ing on the character of the line or spot and on 
its relation to its surroundings. 

The vision tends to follow along a line in the 
direction of the impulse received from objects 
seen before reaching the beginning of the line. 

Other things being equal, the vision tends to 
follow vertical or diagonal lines upward rather 
than downward, or, in the case of a horizontal 
line, from left to right. 
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A straight line is followed more readily than 
a broken one, and the same is true with refer- 
ence to a curved line, which is the equivalent of 
the broken one, though it in turn is followed 
more easily than the broken line. 

The attractive power of a spot depends on its 
area and intensity, a light spot being more attrac- 
tive than a dark one of equal measure, and also 
on its surroundings. Thus, if we have two spots 
of equal size, one white and the other black, 
and place them on a ground of gray, formed by 
the mixture of equal quantities of black and 
white, the white spot will be more attractive ; 
but if they be placed on a ground of very light 
gray, the black will be more so. Hence, we see 
that, other things being equal, the vision seeks 
light and recoils from shadow, and, also, that 
the attractive power of a spot increases with the 
contrast between it and its surroundings. 

The attractive power of a spot is directly 
proportional to its area. 

We may now take up the principles of com- 
position, and it will be well to state them first, 
discussing them afterward. They are as fol- 
lows : 


Unity 

Harmony 

Contrast 

Repetition 

Rhythm 

Subordination 

Simplicity 

Balance 

These are, of course fundamental art-princi- 
ples as well as principles of pictorial composi- 
tion; but the present discussion is concerned 
only with the latter application. 

Unity is the most important and may be 
defined as the combination of parts to form a 
homogeneous whole. The principle was dis- 
cussed to some extent in the first part of the 
present series; but it should be borne in mind 
that unity is of two sorts, natural and artificial — 
the former that which would be perceived by 
the layman, the latter that which is dependent 
on arbitrary laws. This difference may be 
illustrated by a reference to the drama, wherein 
an anachronism is a violation of natural unity, 
whereas making the supposed action of the play 
occupy more time than the representation is a 
violation of the Aristotelian unities. In photo- 
graphy the printing in of clouds, such as are 
never seen at the season or the time of day rep- 
resented, is a violation of natural unity ; on the 
other hand, the printing in of any clouds what- 
ever, the manipulation of the negative, local 
work on the print, or the introduction of several 


colors, is a violation of artificial unity. If the 
worker possess force of character and origi- 
nality of thought, combined with good taste, he 
may safely disregard all arbitrary laws, which 
are of no permanent value and are often ham- 
pering ; but this is a matter for each one to 
decide for himself. 

Closely allied to unity is harmony, which is 
the arrangement of parts in such a manner that 
they will form a pleasing whole, and this may 
be considered to be of two kinds — negative and 
positive. The former is that which results in 
an arrangement which is not definitely unpleas- 
ant, whereas the latter goes further and pro- 
duces a conjunction of lines and masses that, as 
is the case with certain arrangements of musical 
notes, is pleasing simply of itself, without rela- 
tion to the remainder of the composition. Unity 
and harmony are not the same, however, as the 
former may exist without the latter, though har- 
mony presupposes the existence of the more 
abstract quality. If harmony be carried too 
far, the result will be mere prettiness without 
vigor, and it is necessary to introduce contrast. 

Contrast may be of line, of tone or of thought, 
and may be either gradual — as in the case of 
a line diverging at a progressively increasing 
angle from the main line — or abrupt, as in the 
ease of a sudden transition from light to dark. 
Contrast is one of the most valuable aids pos- 
sessed by the artist, as it may serve either to 
counteract the effect of repetition — as will be 
explained later—or to give strength to an 
otherwise weak composition. For instance, a 
twilight-scene, chiefly in low or middle-tones, 
may easily prove monotonous, particularly if 
composed, as is usually the case, mainly in 
horizontal lines ; but the introduction of a space 
of strong light in the sky, particularly if so ar- 
ranged as to afford an attraction in a vertical 
direction, may serve to give vigor to the whole. 
It should be noted that the addition of such a 
spot would tend to make the adjacent masses 
seem darker than they would appear without it, 
and at the same time would raise the key of the 
whole picture, so that to counteract this tendency 
it would be necessary either to add a space 
of deep shadow, which would simultaneously 
lower the key and restore the middle-tones to 
their proper value, or else to print deeper, 
thereby lowering the values sufficiently to com- 
pensate the addition of the light. Contrast 
should be used sparingly, whether in line or 
in light, as an excess will make the result either 
spotty or diffuse — in short, non-homogeneous. 

The repetition of the lines or values of the 
principal object, either directly or with slight 
variation, in the same key or in a different one, 
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serves to explain the principal object, but at the 
same time detracts from its vigor, so that it 
becomes necessary to introduce some line or 
some value to counteract this tendency, unless, 
of course, repetition is employed to soften an 
excessively strong accent. An illustration may 
be found in the case of a forest-scene, where one 
tree, the principal object, would be meaningless 
if isolated. The introduction of other trees, 
smaller in size because more distant, serves to 
explain the large one ; but at the same time the 
repetition of the vertical lines diminishes their 
force, which may be restored by the introduc- 
tion of a few horizontal lines in the form of 
strips of alternate light and shadow. Repetition 
of a value operates in the same manner, and the 
necessary emphasis is secured in this case by 
the use of one or more spots differing widely in 
key, though, as pointed out above, either the 
spot or the line may be employed to give con- 
trast, apart from repetition. 

Rhythm is allied to repetition, but is not 
identical with it, being broader in its applica- 
tion, and consisting of a recurring line or value, 
or series of such, with perhaps a definite accent. 
Both rhythm and repetition are more useful in 
formal art than in landscape, but have an appli- 
cation in the latter, rhythm being often exempli- 
fied in the structure of clouds, particularly those 
of the cumulus variety. In general, though, 
landscape-work is more concerned with variety 
than with rhythm. 

Subordination is rather a quality than a prin- 
ciple, and means simply that the detail which is 
introduced to explain or to give emphasis to the 
principal thought or object must not compete 
with this in interest. It will be apparent that, 
should this be the case, the effect of the prin- 
cipal object will be diminished, and one of the 
greatest difficulties that the photographer has to 
encounter is the inclusion by the lens of excessive 
detail, special objectives having been designed, 
and methods employed, to avoid this fault. 
Careful choice of subject and careful focusing 
will go far toward attaining subordination, and 
proper exposure and development will help to 
secure it at either end of the scale, the final re- 
course being the manipulation of negative or 
print. 

Simplicity is related to subordination, as it 
means the elimination of all unnecessary detail 
and gradation, keeping only that which is re- 
quired to give clearness and vigor to the ex- 
pression of the fundamental emotion or thought. 
Simplicity is not necessary, for a great quantity 
of detail may be introduced without harm if it 
be properly subordinated ; but the more detail 
that is used, the greater becomes the difficulty to 


keep it non-obtrusive, and the less the chance of 
including mystery — that most desirable quality. 
In short, no more detail should be used than 
will suffice to carry the idea, and in this case 
detail means not only recognizable articles, but 
also gradations of tone and outlines of objects, 
that is, anything which serves to attract atten- 
tion. There is a kind of simplicity which con- 
sists in reproducing literally some subject which 
contains little detail; but in such a ease it is 
forgotten that the subject with little detail has 
usually little meaning, and the highest develop- 
ment of the photographer’s art demands that he 
have the perception 19 realize and the skill to 
reproduce only those portions of the subject 
which have value. 

Balance is the last of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which we will consider, and it is one of 
the most important. We have seen that the 
picture must have a principal object, which 
should usually be placed in the strongest space, 
that is, the space which naturally has the most 
attractive power — within the frame. Since 
regularity is generally found to be monotonous, 
the weakest point of the picture-space is the 
center, and the next weakest are to be found 
on the horizontal and vertical axes of the frame, 
so it follows that our point of interest will prob- 
ably be located away from the center, and in 
neither a horizontal nor a vertical direction 
from it; but no indication can be given of the 
distance it should be from the edges of the pic- 
ture, as this varies with each composition. Since 
composition as understood by Occidental work- 
ers —the Japanese do not seem to agree with 
this — requires that the vision be led in due 
progression over the entire picture, it is neces- 
sary to provide some attraction on the other 
side of the central line from the principal ob- 
ject, and this may be done in any one of three 
ways or in a combination of two of them, it 
being merely noted in passing that landscape- 
compositions are almost always arranged about 
a vertical axis. The first method of providing 
balance is to place an attraction of equal size 
and value, and of the same general form as the 
principal one, in the same relative position to 
the central axis as the latter, but in the other 
half of the picture-space. This method, useful 
as it is in decoration and design, is not much 
employed in landscape- or portrait-work, be- 
cause of the tendency which it has to produce 
monotony, and the second method is to be pre- 
ferred, this consisting of the use of an object 
smaller in size but of greater attractive power, 
and placed at a greater distance from the cen- 
tral axis than the principal one, the construction 
being either on the vertical plane or in perspec- 
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tive, the smaller object being, in the latter case, 
in either the middle-distance or the distance. 
This method has the advantage of giving variety 
and vigor to the result, and is most often used 
in pictorial art. The third method is to intro- 
duce apparent motion of the principal object 
toward the space where attraction is desired, for 
motion toward a space always causes the vision 
to turn in the direction indicated. This and the 
second method are sometimes used together 
with excellent results; for the third method, if 
used alone, tends to produce a feeling of unrest. 

The type of line predominating in the com- 
position has a marked effect on the feeling con- 
veyed by the picture, and care should be taken 
to choose the type best suited to the emotion to 
be expressed, not only as regards the structural 
forms included in the arrangement, but as to 
the linear dimensions of the print. Like most 
of the facts in connection with composition, the 


different kinds of line derive their value from 
association — forms which we regard as strong 
and dignified being, in nature, characterized 
by a preponderance of vertical lines, whereas 
the more graceful and gentle shapes are those 
in which curved lines are the most appar- 
ent. Also, diagonal lines are associated with 
movement ; horizontal lines are most expressive 
of calm and peace, and zigzag ones indicate, 
as might be expected, swift, erratic motion. 
Of course, all these effects are modified by the 
surrounding conditions, and must necessarily be 
affected to a greater or less extent by the intro- 
duction of contrasting lines intended to give 
emphasis; but the artist will select such lines 
as are most likely to aid his expression, remem- 
bering always that an arrangement of spots, a 
strong attraction, or a strong impulse in any 
given direction, may be equivalent to a line. 
( To be continued) 


Small Prints from Large Negatives 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


that the professional photo- 

grapher is called upon to 
furnish one small print with a 
dozen large ones. The usual 
method of procedure in such a 
case is to make a reduced copy 
of one of the large prints and 
then make a print from this small 
negative. This method is too 
roundabout and it is also some- 
what unsatisfactory because of 
the uncertainty of getting as 
snappy a copy as the original. A 
far simpler and much more satis- 
factory method is to 
make a small print 
direct from the orig- 
inal negative. The 
illustration speaks 
for itself. Set up 
the negative, prefer- 
ably against a clear 
sky, and place the 
camera just far 
enough away to get 
the desired reduc- 
tion. Then focus 
the negative sharply 


[: happens quite frequently 


A MINIATURE PRINT 


insert a piece of printing-paper 
in the plate-holder and make the 
exposure. The result will be a 
reduced print fully equal to any 
of the large ones. A large cam- 
era is unnecessary for this work ; 
a pocket-instrument will do. 
The one which was used for 
making the accompanying 
print was an Ica Ideal (2% 
x 314), F/6.8. Thirty seconds’ 
exposure was given on a piece 
of Cyko post-card. The re- 
duction is from a full 5 x 7 
negative. It is, of course, obvious 
that any amount 
of reduction is pos- 
sible. For making 
miniatures for the 

watch or for a 
brooch (some people 

still call for such 
pictures) this 
method is un- 
equaled. What 
father, away from 
home, does not long 
for a miniature of 
his child in his 


on the ground-glass, PHOTOGRAPHING A NEGATIVE ON GASLIGHT PAPER watch-case / 
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EDITORIAL 


The Cost of a Hobby 


HE criticism heard frequently — more now 
than at any previous time — that photo- 
graphy is too expensive for the average person 
to maintain as a regular hobby, should not be 
taken seriously. A volume could be written in 
refutation of such a statement. Indiscriminate 
use of the camera and reckless waste of mate- 
rial will cause an expense that is likely to tell 
on a slender purse and result in ending an ex- 
ceedingly delightful pastime. In many cases, 
such a course is fatal to the future of the hobby ; 
for sooner or later the constant production of 
indifferent results will discourage the use of the 
camera in the hands of any normal person. The 
situation is not improved if the exposed film be 
left to the perfunctory care of a professional 
photo-finisher. Of course, a conscientious expert 
will try to save every carelessly-made exposure, 
and in this way minimize the expense so far as 
he is concerned. If, despite prudent manage- 
ment, the photographic hobby becomes a pecuni- 
ary burden, then the amateur must see if he 
cannot economize in other directions, although 
he cannot hope to become proficient in the use 
of his camera unless he give it regular and 
adequate attention, taking time from his other 
diversions — cards, billiards and attendance at 
ball-games, over-indulgence in any one of which 
is apt to strain the purse-strings of the indi- 
vidual in moderate circumstances. 

This is not designed to be a lecture on econ- 
omy — although, to be sure, personal economy 
is as a sealed book to our younger generation — 
but an attempt to prove that practical photo- 
graphy is not the expensive amusement that a 
few ill-informed persons regard it; and that, 
on the other hand, the intelligent use of a camera 
really makes fewer demands upon the purse 
than many another recreation. Hence, not only 
in the curtailment of expensive amusements can 
economy be made a practical money-saver, but 
in the wise management of one’s personal prac- 
tices. Among the constant and necessary ex- 


penditures among men, not the least is the item 
of shaving. Disregarding the extravagance in 
money, time and tips incurred by those who 
patronize the barber-shop, we would refer to 
the use of a well-known safety-razor, of which 
the initial cost to manufacture is, let us say, 
The retail price of this elaborate 


25 cents. 


device is twenty times its original cost, which 
shows how easily the public can be deceived. 
Moreover, the expense of maintaining this widely 
advertised implement varies according to the 
whim of the user — $12 per annum and upwards, 
i.é., in blades alone, or $17 the first year; 
whereas a much simpler and superior device 
retails at 25 cents, with blades at only half the 
price of the others. Its daily use entails a 
minimum annual cost of only $5.20. No elab- 
orate advertising ; hence its cheapness. 

But it is the immoderate smoker who can 
save money towards the maintenance of a cam- 
era, as he literally squanders hundreds of 
dollars a year on cigars. 

In an article printed in Paoro-Era, July, 
1910, C. H. Claudy explains quite fully the 
moderate outlay required to practise photo- 
graphy as a recreation. 


War-Time Exhibitions 


LL honor to our English cousins! The 

two great London exhibitions, the 
“Salon” and the “ Royal,” have been held as 
originally planned, despite the most disastrous 
war that proud Albion has ever undertaken. 
Not since the Norman Conquest, in 1066, has 
England faced a greater crisis. At a time 
when her resources were being taxed to the 
utmost, the officials of these two great annual 
events never flinched, but carried out the 
arrangements to a successful and brilliant con- 
clusion. How well the management acquitted 
itself, may be learned from the reviews which 
are the leading features in the current issue of 
Puoro-Era. With commendable generosity, 
the proceeds of the sales of pictures by exhibi- 
tors of hostile nationalities were contributed to 
the Prince of Wales’ Relief Fund. Appre- 
ciating the unusual interest that marked these two 
photographic events, the publisher engaged the 
services of the foremost English critics, and, 
together with a collection of pictures that are 
truly representative. he is proud to be able to 
present to PHoro-Era readers three excep- 
tional reviews. If a lesson is to be derived 
from the courageous and magnanimous action 
of our English friends, let it not be lost on 
those members of American camera-clubs who 
have the means, but not the disposition, to do 
something for international pictorial art. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to gt tee Monthly Competition, 
33 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro- 
Era. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may havea 
solid silver cup, of original and artistic design, suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. A package of prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Paoro-Era. 


Awards — Outdoor-Portraits 
Closed August 31, 1914 


First Prize: J. H. Field. 

Second Prize: Henry H. Blank. 

Third Prize: Alice F. Foster. 

Honorable Mention: Lester C. Anderson, A. Britting- 
ham, Jack Butler, Fannie T. Cassidy, B. L. Compton, 
J. P. Edwards, Mrs. ©. B. Fletcher, Mrs. Charles S. 
Hayden, Suisai Itow, U. Shindo, William H. Spiller, 
Elliott Wendell. 

Sp dation is due the following workers 
for aaa prints: John Andrews, Beatrice B. Bell, 
H. E. Bentley, F. E. Bronson, Mrs. B. T. Broome, Arthur 
H. Campbell, C. Howard Chamberlin, J. Oliver Coy, 
John G. Dickson, Alfred A. Dole, B. T. Farnam, H. 
L. Gleason, Harriet G. Goodnow, S. H. Gottscho, A. B. 
Hargett, George S. Hoell, Dr. M. Houston, H. D. Hine- 
line, Franklin I. Jordan, Emil G. Joseph, C. H. Judson, 
Taizo Kato, C. E. Kelsey, Alice H. Knight, Warren R. 
Laity, William Ludlum, Jr., William O. Meyer, Frank 
D. Mundy, J. A. Murdock, Alexander Murray, Oren 
Nesbit, Ansel W. Newman, A. W. Ollar, Walter Ottman, 
Carl A. Peterson, John Schork, W. H. Snyder, Guy 
ag Willis I. Thomson, Alice Willis, Emma K. 

oods. 


Subjects for Competition 


“ Indoor-Portraits.” Closes October 31. 

“ Decorative Applications.” Closes November 30. 
““My Home.” Closes December 31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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OUTDOOR-PORTRAIT 


My Home — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes December 31, 1914 


Tus month’s topic is one that should bring out a 
great variety of subjects. Not only are our homes 
various in kind, but there are no restrictions as to ex- 
terior or interior views, and any of their aspects may be 
chosen. 

Those who are so fortunate as to live in houses that 
are architecturally fine, will find it easy to make pleas- 
ing photographs, whereas others of us may have to do 
a deal of scheming to find anything pictorial in our en- 
vironment. The California bungalow is one type of 
dwelling that lends itself readily to pictorial treatment. 
Its low, broad roof-lines, seeming to blend with the sur- 
rounding greenery, give it the look of a natural growth 
rather than a product of man’s art. 

Much of the beauty of any house is a result of its 
setting. A really beautiful building set all by itself, 
without shrubbery or flowers to blend it with the ground 
and hide the foundation, or trees to shade and frame it, 
loses half its beauty and attractiveness, while an in- 
trinsically ugly house may be so softened with vines, 
flowers, shrubbery and trees as to become almost beauti- 
ful. The setting of the house, then, is one of the things 
to be considered in selecting the points of view from 
which to photograph it. 

Some prints of such subjects look as though the only 
thing in the mind of the maker had been to secure a 
record of the length and breadth and height, with piti- 


J. H, FIELD 


FIRST PRIZE — OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


less disregard of all deficiencies. The worst point of 
view is usually chosen, one directly in front, and the 
object seems to be to get the house as large as possible. 
To that end the camera is brought so near that it must 
be pointed upward to include the roof. If the operator 
is too expert to make that mistake, he perhaps resorts 
to a wide-angle lens so that he may get near enough to 
show all the house without encroaching trees. In the 
first instance the lines will converge toward the top, 
while in the latter the view gives exaggerated perspec- 
tive which is perplexing. 

In choosing the best point of view, look the ground 
over thoroughly and select that position which will 
show a pleasing angle, well lighted and, if possible, 
framed in an arch of tree-branches. Do not try to 
show the whole of the house at once, that is, if it is 
blessed with near-by trees. Of course, if it stand in 
the open, one must depend on different methods to give 
variety. The time of day will make or mar in that 
case. Usually a viewpoint that shows the front and one 
side is good, but one or the other should be in shadow, 
and an hour rather late in the day, when long shadows 
of eaves and window-ledges fall across the walls and 
break up the monotony of the light-spaces, is preferable. 

Many times an attractive porch will lend itself to 
separate treatment, and with a suitable figure may 
prove best of all. The Colonial type of house is par- 
ticularly apt to have good pillars and porches, and 
furnishes most appropriate backgrounds for figures in 
Colonial costume. A good doorway is a treasure with 
many possibilities of usefulness, and some of the old 
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LONG AGO 


THIRD PRIZE — OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


New England houses, like those in Salem, for instance, 
owe their chief charm to this one feature. 

Some of the present-day houses are designed in repro- 
duction of the homes of Old England and have the half- 
timbered walls with charming lattice windows. Such 
windows, particularly the oriels, make very pretty 
subjects in themselves, whether from the exterior or 
interior. From the inside they make a rather difficult 
problem because of that bane of the indoor worker — 
halation. This is a spreading of the light over the 
edges of the image, infringing on the clearness of the 
shadows. It is largely caused by the light reflected 
back into the emulsion from the glass support. Film- 
users will therefore have less trouble from this cause. 
The double-coated plates are made with a view to les- 
sening this difficulty, the slower emulsion next the 
glass absorbing the light and preventing its reaching 
the glass before the exposure is completed. 

Full exposure is a great help in overcoming contrast 
in interiors when windows are included in the view. If 
the exposure is short, one is very apt to force develop- 
ment in order to bring out the detail in the shadows, 
and in the effort the windows are carried too far and 
print as dead white squares without detail. Sometimes 
it seems that when exposure is prolonged, the windows 
begin to retrograde, for reversal will take place if ex- 
posure is too much overdone and a positive will be the 
result— certain it is that since development need not 
be prolonged, a much better balance is maintained 
between the windows and the darker portions of the 
plate. 

If the case seems hopeless by ordinary methods, the 
following ‘‘ dodge” may be resorted to. Have the 
camera firmly placed so it t easily be jarred out 
of position, then when ready for exposure, cover the 


ALICE F. FOSTER 


windows included in the view with dark cloth. The 
time of exposure will be a little longer, unless there is 
plenty of light from other sources. When the exposure 
is completed, close the shutter, remove the dark cloth 
and then take a nearly instantaneous exposure for the 
windows. This should give you the view from the 
windows and plenty of detail in the room. 

Be careful in selecting your interiors not to have too 
much furniture or bric-d-brac in evidence. Avoid parts 
of chairs or tables. Have them either out entirely or 
include the whole. Do not leave anything with only 
two legs to stand on. If the room is small, it is often 
hard to get distance enough to include much of it. The 
camera may be withdrawn into a doorway or even out- 
side a window, but care must be taken that the casing 
be not allowed to intrude and cut off part of the view. 

When possible it adds to the charm of an interior if a 
vista from one room to another is included. Sometimes 
this effect may be given by a well-placed mirror, but be 
sure it does not reflect the camera. Reflections of win- 
dows or other strong lights in the glass of pictures must | 
also be looked out for. 

Two settings are particularly iated with the idea q 
of the home life — the fireplace preéminently and next 
the piano, with its memories of family sings and gen- 
eral good times. The fireplace is capable of very 
poetic interpretation. A pleasing effect is obtained by 
the use of flashlight in the fireplace itself. When 
this is done, a little daylight should be admitted and 
enough time given to show faint detail and give variety 
to the shadows, but not enough to kill the firelight- 
effect for which you are striving. If you are looking 
into the fireplace, something should be placed between 
the lens and the direct flash. The back of a chair 
placed in front of the hearth is a good screen. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


SEASHORE-PORTRAIT 


It does not always follow that the “ parlor” or best 
room is the one best adapted to make a homelike or 
attractive picture. More often the living-room, the 
nursery, even the kitchen, will lend itself to pictorial 
treatment, and often a part is better than the whole. 
Do not use a wide-angle lens and try to include the 
whole room, but choose some corner which seems to 
hold the secret of the room’s charm and give your at- 
tention to that, remembering that you will stand a 
better chance of success if you eliminate all unneces- 
sary details. 

It will be particularly hard for the “ cliff-dwellers ” 
in our larger cities to find a sufficiently simple and un- 
encumbered corner, but by judicious elimination even 
these may stand a chance of capturing the prize. What- 
ever the type of home or its location, it must in some 
part furnish pictorial material. It may be well for us 
to look at our surroundings with the appraising eye of 
an outsider for once. We are so accustomed to our 


daily habitat that we may pass over its pictorial possi- 
bilities without a realizing sense of its value as mate- 
rial for pictures; while on the other hand we may fail 


HENRY H. BLANK 


to realize the intrinsic ugliness of things made dear to 
us by long habits of association. Here is need, then, 
for a discerning eye and a wise choice; also technical 
work of the most thoughtful, careful sort. 

KaTBERINE BINGHAM. 


To Improve Thin Writing-Ink 


SoMErIMEs a writing-ink of excellent quality has no 
body and will spread quickly when used on thin paper. 
By the addition of a small quantity of powdered gum 
arabic, which dissolves very readily, the ink will at once 
assume the proper consistency and may be used success- 
fully for writing even on coated paper not suitable for 
writing-purposes. 


That Pleasant Expression 


Photographer (taking plain-looking girl and her 
escort). — ** Now try not to think of yourselves at all — 
think of something pleasant.” — London Opinion. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


A Camera-Support for Telephoto-Work 


THE photograph below shows clearly a simple, home- 
made wooden support, easily constructed by any in- 
genious person, to lend rigidity to a camera in 
telephoto-work. It forms a simple means to place the 
center of gravity of the camera and the heavy telephoto- 
lens directly over the tripod-head. It will be noticed 
that the tripod-screw holds the camera-support in place 
and that a supplementary thumb-screw attaches the 
camera tothe support. No further description seems to 


THE CAMERA-SUPPORT ADAPTED TO A GOERZ 
ANGO 


be necessary. While the photograph shows the device 
applied to a fixed-bellows camera, it could easily be 
adapted to the requirements of an extension-bellows 
camera. 

D. Frep CHARLTON. 


Salt Instead of Bromide 


Brom1nk is used in such small quantities for photo- 
graphic purposes that there is little likelihood of its 
being much if any increased in price. However, it is 
well to remember that common salt, sodium chloride, 
may be used as a substitute restrainer. Five times the 
quantity of potassium bromide called for by the formula 
will be necessary because its action is not so energetic 
as that of bromide. 


Screening the Lens 


By fastening four screw-eyes to the top of my stand- 
camera, two on the corners of the front and two to cor- 
respond at the back, I can slip a couple of canes into 
them so that they stick out in front of the camera fora 
foot or more, and will support the focusing-cloth, which 
then makes a perfect sky-shade, the lens looking out of 
a kind of tunnel. The canes can be drawn through the 
eyes to any extent that may be necessary. In order to 
make sure that the lens is screened as much as possible, 
I arrange the focusing-cloth so that on looking on the 
ground-glass I can see that it is cutting off some of the 
picture, and then draw it back, watching the effect, 
until it is just clear.— Balfour White in Photography 
and Focus. 


Killing the Odor of Sulphide 


I supPOsE we none of us are overfond of sulphide, 
however inured we may get to its odor; but I wonder 
whether many assistants are aware how very little smell 
of sulphide there need be, even when working upon a 
continuous seale. If they will take the trouble to ob- 
serve, they will find that it is not the sulphide-bath 
itself which gives much odor, but it is when the bath is 
thrown away down the sink that most of the objection- 
able “ scent”’ of sulphide makes itself evident. Now, 
there’s a very simple way of killing the sulphide, and 
that is with permanganate of potash. If you give a 
good rinse, flushing the sink well with water and then 
drop in a few drops of strong permanganate solution 
(enough to color the water in the sink), you will find 
that the odor will quickly disappear. — J. C. G. in The 
British Journal of Photography. 


Developing Backed Plates 


THE caramel and burnt sienna, which form the basis 
of almost all backings, are quite harmless substances in 
the developer, and may be left to wash off, if develop- 
ment is by time, or by the factorial method, when there 
is no need to look through the plate to note what den- 
sity has been obtained. When the plate has to be 
examined, however, it is not enough to let the backing 
wash off, as it does not generally do so soon enough. 
Wetting the plate beforehand and washing it off entails 
a great risk of air-bells during development. The best 
plan to follow is to proceed with the development until 
it is almost necessary to look at the plate; and then to 
hold it, backing underneath, under the tap and gently 
rub the under side until the backing is washed away. 
In this way the water falling first on the gelatine side 
and flowing around to the other washes the backing off 
instead of on to the film. If a tap and water-supply 
are not available, the plate may be held, back upper- 
most, just below the surface of the water in a dish and 
rubbed. — Photography and Focus. 
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cial organ, is intended primarily for the b 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the p emantons os of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 


and by personal correspondence. Membershi 


zine sending name an 


to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


sin photography. The aim of the association is 


Enlarging 


As Christmas-time draws near, the user of the small 
camera begins to wonder how he can utilize his pictures 
as gifts, and straightway he wishes they were larger. 
To get his equipment and a suitable room in readiness 
for enlarging, seems like a good deal of an undertaking ; 
but as a matter of fact modern apparatus has greatly 
simplified things for him, and no elaborate preparations 
are necessary for the more simple methods. 

The easiest of all ways is to use a fixed-focus enlarger, 
such as the Brownie Enlarging-Camera, the Ingento 
Enlarger or the Mascot Printing-Box. Each uses day- 
light and is simply a long tube with a lens near the 
smaller end. The negative is placed at this end and in 
the larger end the sensitive paper, either bromide or 
gaslight, the bromide being quicker. The enlarger is 
then pointed toward the sky where there will be no 
obstruction of the light, and the exposure made. It is 
best to make tests to determine the length of exposure 
needed to give best results. These are made in sizes 
that will give 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 enlargements. 

The Eastman Kodak Co. now furnishes an illuminator 
for use with fixed-focus enlargers, whereby prints may be 
made by artificial light— a great advantage for those 
who have to do most of their printing in the evening. 


The great drawback in this method is that the whole’ 


of the negative must be used and the enlargements are a 
stated size. More frequently than otherwise it is only 
a part of the negative one wishes to use, and an instru- 
ment that gives one control over the position of the film 
to be enlarged, and the amount of enlargement, is to be 
preferred. Such an equipment in its simplest terms is 
the Radion Enlarging-Printer. In this equipment the 
operator’s camera is used as the projector, thus reducing 
the expense, and a good easel with sliding bed for ad- 
justing the focus is provided as well as the illuminator. 
In this way any portion of the negative may be masked 
so that only what is desired shall be used, and by adjust- 
ing the distance of the easel and the focusing-scale, that 
part only can be thrown up to the desired size. 

If one has any mechanical ability, it isa simple matter 
to improvise an equipment. A room with one window 
should be chosen and some means devised to block out 
all light save that which comes through a small open- 
ing against which the back of the camera can be clamped. 
This opening should be at such a height that the camera 
may stand on a firm table beneath it. If the light is 
obstructed by trees or buildings, a screen should be 
arranged outside, touching the opening at the bottom 
and leaning out at an angle of about 45 degrees. A 
white cardboard is all that is needed. Take an old 
plate-holder and remove the partition from between the 
two sides; then place a ground-glass in one side and 
the negative, masked as desired, in the other, film side 
toward the lens. Place the holder in the camera and 


the back of the camera against the opening in the win- 
dow, fastening it firmly in place and covering the joining 
with a focusing-cloth to keep out any stray beams of 
light. 

Only one thing more is needed, and that is an easel 
for holding the paper. A drawing-board makes an ex- 
cellent one if fitted with the proper support. If an old 
table is available, a track may be made by nailing to it 
two strips of board between which the easel support 
will run, thus keeping it always in line with the lens 
and making it firm, so that it will not be displaced in 
attaching the paper. This should be covered with 
white paper to facilitate focusing. Having secured the 
desired size by moving the easel back and forth, and a 
sharp focus by turning the focusing-screw of the camera, 
close the shutter and place the sensitive paper in posi- 
tion on the easel by the light of a red globe, electric or 
other red light, and make the exposure by the use of 
the camera-bulb as for any other picture. 

If it is desired to make enlarged negatives, it will 
first be necessary to make a transparency from the 
small plate. This is a very simple process — merely 
a print on glass instead of on paper. The choice 
of plates and developers makes it possible to improve 
very greatly on the original negative. The trans- 
parency having been made, it is inserted in the holder 
in place of the negative, and on the easel is fastened 
a plate-holder with a white card in place of the plate. 
The focusing having been done, replace this plate-holder 
with one containing a plate, draw the slide and expose 
as before. 

The advantage of the large negative is that prints 
may be made on any kind of paper desired. For color- 
ing-purposes, platinum paper is infinitely better than any 
other and, particularly in the sepia shades, it is very 
beautiful in itself. 

This same arrangement, of course, can be fitted for 
use with artificial light; but for any adequate illumina- 
tion rather expensive condensing-lenses are required, 
and unless one intends to do a large amount of work in 
the evening, it might hardly pay for itself. 

Too great a degree of enlargement should not be at- 
tempted or granularity and loss of contrast may result. 
The choice of the paper for the enlargement gives an 
opportunity for a deal of discrimination. Some of the 
linen-effects, if rightly used on broad, bold subjects, are 
excellent ; but if used on anything which depends for its 
charm on fineness of detail and subtle gradations, it 
would greatly detract from the best results. 

By redevelopment a beautiful brown may be obtained 
on some of the bromides, particularly those coated on a 
buff stock for that purpose. 


THE squandering of highlights is the bane of photo- 
graphy. — Anthony Guest. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST 


Unusual Colors in Prints 


For ordinary reproductions in monochrome, the good 
old standbys, gray and brown, are undoubtedly best ; 
but sometimes one has a subject which seems to require 
for its best interpretation something different from these 
usual tones. Some firelight- or lamplight-scene cries 
out for more warmth of color, or some wintry moon- 
light-effect demands a blue tone to help it tell its 
story. 

Most beginners are limited in their knowledge of 
printing-mediums such as carbon and gum, whereby 
such results may be obtained, but that need not pre- 
vent their making prints in color. A developing-paper 
print is all that is necessary for a base,and any novice 
can make that. 

For red tones make up a solution as follows: 


10-percent solution copper sulphate .. ..... 15 drops 
10-percent solution ammonium carbonate ; 

add until the precipitate first formed 

is redissolved. 


Potassium dram 
Mix separately and add B to A. 


When the print assumes a bright red color, remove 
and wash thoroughly. 


HONORABLE 
MENTION 
OUTDOOR- 
PORTRAITS 


J. P. EDWARDS 


To give an appropriate blue color to snow- or sea- 
views, immerse a rough or matte-surface print in: 


Ferric ammonium citrate 12. grains 
Potassium ferricyanide 12 grains 


When toned, wash until the whites are clear. 

Sea-views are often pleasingly rendered by a green 
tone. This may be had on Artura Green or Velox 
Carbon Green, both being ordinary developing-papers. 


Ferrous Oxalate for Bromide Paper 


An excellent developer will be found in the formula 
for Eastman bromide paper. 


A 
Potassium oxalate ... 
B 
Protosulphate of iron ............... ounces 
Cc 
Potassium bromide ................. cc, 


Take A, 6 ounces; B, 1 ounce; C, 1% dram. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from Puoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the Paoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given [[onorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer advertising in PHoro-Era. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers and regular purchasers of PHotro-ERA 
sending name and address for registration. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 


Jraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 


4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed August 31, 1914 


First Prize: Emil G. Joseph. 

Second Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Third Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 

Honorable Mention: Alan D. Kinsley, 8. R. Kitchen. 

The following workers deserve special commendation 
for meritorious prints: George S. Akasu, Allen F. 
Brewer, B. T. Broome, Warren Chase, Herman Gabriel, 
F. G. Hammond, Joseph Krageler, Louis R. Murray, 
R. C. Shultz, James Slater, A. C. Smith, Stanley Tap- 
pen, A. T. Tumbleson. 


There Are Compensations 


She — Isn't it too bad that the pictures you made of 
me were so dreadfully underexposed ; and I moved, too, 
so that the pictures are all absolutely worthless. 

He — Never mind, my dear, we had an awfully jolly 
time making them, didn’t we, though ? 


REEDS ALONG SHORE WARREN R. LAITY 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


E. J. F.—I do not think that you are quite right 
when you state that most pictures in PHoro-ERA are 
made with soft-focus lenses. Sometimes the paper 
may absorb too much ink and, in consequence, the half- 
tones will not ap- 
pear as clearly as 
they do in the orig- 
inal proofs, which 
are made on spe- 
cially coated 
paper. No picture, 
except one made 
for commercial 
purposes, should 
be microscopically 
sharp. The soft- 


as your camera. If you will obtain a Goerz catalog, 
you will find an excellent illustration and description. 

P. E. H.— Wm. H. Spiller’s developing-formula 
for tray-use in connection with his article, “ Correct 
Color-Values,” published in August PHoro-Era, 1914, 
is as follows, as given by the author: 

“‘ For tray-developer, I suggest that you use 1 ounce 
of No. 1,1 ounce of No. 2 and 2 drams of liquid acetone 
to 8 ounces of water ; or, if more convenient, add to the 
No. 2 solution 3 ounces of the liquid acetone to com- 
plete the No. 2 stock-solution. For the developer, take 
1 ounce of No. 1, 1 ounce of No.2 and 8 ounces of water. 

“In using developing-solutions which contain liquid 
acetone, do not keep the plates out of the developer for 
examination any longer than absolutely necessary, other- 
wise development-streaks will manifest themse] ves owing 


focus lens is now 
used very exten- 
sively, although 
the proportion to 
the other lenses 
may be said to be 
less than ten per 


cent. Its use is 
steadily increas- 
ing. The best 


three lenses of this 
type are advertised 
in PHotro-ERra 
from time to time. 

A soft-focus 
effect may also 
be obtained by 
interposing one or 
two sheets of thin, 
transparent cellu- 
loid, which comes 
only in large sizes 
and has to be cut 
down to fit the needs of the user. The effect is never 
quite like that obtained with a soft-focus lens. 

Another good way is to place a sheet of thin mud- 
ground or very fine ground-glass in direct contact with 
the dryplate in the plate-holder; in that case the ground 
side should face the lens. This also produces a very 
charming effect. You might try these two methods 
before considering the purchase of a soft-focus lens. 

C. A. W.— Telling the points of the compass by 
the watch, when the sun is shining, is accomplished as 
follows: hold the watch face up and point the hour- 
hand toward the sun, or, if possible, on a line cast by 
the shadow of a post or a tree-trunk. The point ex- 
actly between the hour-hand and the figure twelve, tak- 
ing the shorter distance, is directly south. Of course, 
at exactly twelve o’clock, the hour-hand and the figure 
twelve both point toward the south. 

F. W. J. — The best artificial-light enlarging-de- 
vice that we know of for use with the Model B, Atom 
camera, is the enlarger made for the Goerz Vest-Pocket 
Tenax, which makes a picture 1*4 x 2%, inches, the same 


AT THE PARK LAKE 


EMIL G, JOSEPH 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


to the peculiar property of this chemical ; but if care be 
exercised, the negatives will be remarkably clear.” 

W. W. S. — Your dealer is probably right in advising 
you of the popularity of postcard-size cameras, but that 
does not necessarily mitigate against 4 x 5, a standard 
everywhere. Of course the popularity of the post- 
card idea has done wonders to increase the sale of post- 
card cameras, and while it is an attractive size for many 
uses, if we can judge anything from the majority of 
painters and their canvases, 4 x 5 size is the better art 
and the more adaptable size to varied applications. 

T. & G.— To prevent prints from curling, we 
can recommend heartily a solution manufactured by a 
well-known professional photographer. It is applied 
with a brush at the back of the print, and is very effica- 
cious. A bottle containing 6 ounces, costs 35 cents, and is 
sold by George Murphy, 57 E. 9th Street, New York City. 

To paste prints on mounts, thick or thin, or in an 
album, so that they will not curl or warp, we recommend 
the standard preparation, “ Stick-’Em-Flat,”’ manufac- 
tured by Dr. C. L. Mitchell and advertised in PHoro-Era, 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


W. B. M. —“ Portrait” is well spaced and would 
have been improved technically by longer exposure to 
obtain better shadow-detail and modeling of the face. 
The paper in the hand is rather too high in tone and de- 
tracts from the face. 

A. W.—‘“ The Young Poet” is unfortunate in its 
lack of texture in the white suit, whereas the enlarge- 
ment is on paper of much too rough surface for a sub- 
ject of this sort and size. 

T. K.— Your print entitled ‘ Reader” suffers some- 
what from the highlight above the head. Could this be 
lowered in tone by work upon the negative, the subject 
would be greatly improved. Perhaps in the negative 
you have a little more space in front of the sitter; if so, 
retaining this in the print would improve the spacing. 

E. G. J. —“ A Bit of Nature” is a pleasing compo- 
sition indeed, but strangely enough the foreground is 
much lighter than the distance, which is quite contrary 
to the usual order of things. If this condition exist in 
the negative, an improved print could be had by shad- 
ing to increase the printing-time of the foreground. 

A. T. T. — Your photographs of birds, although ex- 
cellent in  senti- 
ment and in 
composition, are 
lacking in tech- 
nical qualities. 
‘*Young Blue 
Jays”’ is perhaps 
the best of the 
three, although 
the shadows are 
exceedingly dark 
and the highlights 
very white with- 
out detail, doubt- 
less the result of 
too short expos- 
ure. Another 
print of “ Young 
Blue Jays,’’ 
marked Number 
2, goes to the 
other extreme and 
is exceedingly 
flat, appearing to 
be the result of 
overexposure. 
Both of these sub- 
jects might per- 
haps be improved 
by a careful selec- 
tion of printing- 
paper. “ Young 
Mourning Doves 
is also too flat, in 
this case, appar- 
ently the result of 
too flat lighting. 


WATCHING THE BABY 


Had the picture been taken at a slightly different angle, 
the result would have been improved. 

E. H. W.— The beauty of pictures of contrasted 
sunshine and shadow depends upon detail in both, and 
this is obtained by exposure for the shadows and devel- 
opment for the highlights. Both of these subjects are 
underexposed, and in order to get the utmost shadow- 
detail they have been too strongly developed. Both of 
the compositions are excellent; the spacings of the 
trees giving an effect of perspective and receding planes 
which might otherwise be absent because of the very 
nearly uniform development in the foreground and 


background. 


F. F. S. — “ Youngstown, Ohio,” is excellent in com- 
position and technique; there is little opportunity for 
improvement. 

“The Old Mill in Winter” is perhaps a misnomer, 
because it is a photograph of ice on the dam rather than 
of the mill. The large solid black area at the leit 
is certainly unfortunate, for it is impossible to make out 
exactly what it is, though probably the stone wall of 
the dam itself. Longer exposures should have been 
given with restrained development to preserve texture 
and detail in the ice over the tree-tops. 

Halation mars “ Nature’s Mirror.” It could have 
been avoided by the use of double-coated plates or 
films. Even the mere addition of a color-screen over 
the lens sometimes serves to avoid it when not too great. 

A. F. B. — Of your several photographs, “‘ A Life on 
the Ocean Wave” and “ The Mill-Dam” interest us 
most; the former is full of life and spontaneity and the 
latter is excellent in portraying the feeling of flowing 
water. ‘“ The Shadows in the Brook ” shows badly the 
effect of halation, which would have been avoided by the 
use of a double-coated plate. 


JACK BUTLER 


HONORABLE MENTION — OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 
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Exposure-Guide for November 
Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored . 
buildings, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. "For use with For other stops multiply by the 


Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. number in third column 

Hour "hight | Du | Dut || | x1/4 

| F/5.6 |U.S.2 | X1/2 

10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/3 |U.S.3 | x3/4 
9-10 a.m.and2-3p.m.| 1/12* | 1/6" 1/3* | 2/3* | F/ll |U.S.8 | x2 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds || F/16 | U.S.16 | X4 


are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 


tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- || F/22 | U.S.32 | X8 


ditions under which one works. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 


a uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 | U.S.64 | X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inclined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N.X 1%; 55° X 1; 52°*1; 30° 


1/8 
“1/4 


1/2 


PLATES. 


Studies of sky and white clouds. 


Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 
tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


Open landscapes without foreground; 
open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 
buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 

Example: 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Nov., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R.R. Lens, stop F/8 (orU.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/12 X4=1/3. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/3 second approximately. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/12 X 1/2= 1/25. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/25 second. 


When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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Keeping Carbon-Tissue when Sensitive 


THE storing of sensitive carbon-tissue has become a 
fairly simple matter since the introduction of the flat 
storage-boxes with calcium chloride chambers. But an 
investigation of some recent difficulties has shown us 
that many workers are probably taking insufficient care 
to keep the calcium chloride in a dry state, and that the 
tissue is not therefore desiccated. If the tissue is to re- 
main in perfect condition for some considerable period 
it must be quite dry. But it must be borne in mind 
that when so desiccated it is not in printing-condition, 
and that before being placed in the printing-frame it 
should be left in a light-tight box or drawer for some 
little time to absorb a modicum of moisture from the 
atmosphere. 

After printing, the well-known continuing-action in the 
exposed tissue necessitates early development, and this 
is sometimes inconvenient or impossible. This contin- 
uing-action can be stopped entirely, however, if the 
tissue is again desiccated in the calcium-box. When 
the tissue is thoroughly dry it is very brittle, and for 
this reason a flat storage-box is much to be preferred to 
a tube, for if any attempt is made to flatten a piece of 
curved tissue before it has absorbed some moisture from 
the air the gelatine will be cracked. In general the 


point most needing attention by the worker is that 
when the storage-box is opened repeatedly for the re- 
moving or replacing of tissue damp air is admitted, and 
the absorbing-power of the calcium salt is rapidly used 
up. Careful watch should therefore be kept, and fresh 
supplies inserted as soon as any doubt arises. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Plate-Changing in White Light 


Ir is perfectly possible to change plates by the un- 
screened light of a candle, without any sign of fog, as 
was pointed out many years ago by Sir William Abney. 
All that is necessary is to take care that the light is 
sufficiently attenuated by reflection and re-reflection to 
be weak enough to do no harm; the same reflection dis- 
tributes it generally about the room, and so gives an 
illumination which enables us to see what we are about. 
One method — that suggested by Abney —is to put the 
candle on the floor underneath the table, the changing 
being done on the table. Another plan is to put the 
candle on the floor outside the room itself and not quite 
opposite the door, which is left open. The strength of 
the light in which the work can be done quite success- 
fully will come as a surprise to those who have not 
tried it before. — Photography and Focus. 


Class-numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 

Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 


Kodoid 


Marion P. S. 
Premo Film Pack 


Stanley Regular 
Vulcan Film 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Kodak N. C. Film 
Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 


Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 


Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


Wellington Anti-Screen Medi 
Seed Gilt Edge 30 arnet 
Wellin on St Wellington Film Barnet Ortho Medium 
“ tend Wellington Speedy Hammer Fast 
P. 120, Wa. Wellington Iso Speedy Seed 23 
Class 11/4, P.E. 90,Wy. 180,Wa. Wellington Landscape 
Barnet Red Seal Central Comet 
Central Special Cramer Banner X Iifo "i E womatis 
Defender Vulcan Cramer Isonon Teaches 
Ensign Film Cramer Spectrum 
Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. Defender Ortho Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Ilford Zenith Defender Ortho, N.-H. Ceamer Cousmereial 
Imperial Special Sensitive Eastman Extra Rapid Hammer Slow 


Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Tue infectious giggle, expressed in the little girl’s face 
which brightens our front-cover and page 250, emanates 
from the gifted studio of the Gerhard Sisters. This 
originally creative and industriously active pair of 
workers are eminently instrumental in making St. Louis 
responsible for much that is good in art, and it is grati- 
fying to know that their brilliant talents and engaging 
personalities are being fully recognized. A year ago 
Paoro-Era was privileged to publish a charming child- 
study by the Gerhard Sisters — a picture that helped to 
beautify the pictorial section of the Kansas City Con- 
vention. This time it is a subject that was conspicu- 
ously attractive at the Atlanta Convention last June. 
The qualities that radiate from this admirable portrayal 
of childish innocence and mirth require no analysis. 
The technique is manifestly irreproachable—just what is 
to be expected from artists of the first rank, and all the 
more admirable because of its simplicity and direct- 
ness — straight photography. Data: May, 1914; 12, 
noon; bright; 8 x 10 century camera; Darlot portrait- 
lens; 14-inch focus; stop F/16; instantaneous; 8 x 10 
dryplate; pyro-acetone. 

f the numerous pictures which illustrate the high 
grade of work displayed at the London Salon and the 
Royal Exhibition last August, the Editor has no criti- 
cism to make. That has been done ably and impartially 
by the distinguished critics whom PHoro-ERA engaged 
for this task. Nevertheless, we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our satisfaction with the way this duty has 
been discharged, and the promptitude with which ex- 
hibitors responded to our request for prints. To each 
and all we hereby tender our sincere thanks, and par- 
ticularly to those friends whose prints, for lack of space, 
we were unable to use. The Editor is convinced that 
Pxoro-Era readers will appreciate the efforts of our 
English cousins, amidst these harrowing times, to pre- 
pare and send prints in season for this issue. 

In view of the universally momentous topic, we re- 
print from the British Journal a deserved tribute to 
F. J. Mortimer’s picture, “ The Empire’s Watchdogs.” 

“The sea-pictures of F. J. Mortimer are pictures with 
a purpose. Art for art’s sake is not much in his line. 
He is a man of energy and aplomb, and he feels the 
spirit of the sea and its merciless force. He is alive, 
too, to the risks of the sea, both in peace’ and in war. 
‘The Empire’s Watchdogs’ is a picture of gunners at 
their work on the bridge of a battleship. ‘Touch and 
Go’ shows the last movements of a vessel hurled upon 
the rocks and already half devoured by the waves. The 
mood of the ‘literary’ subject could hardly be better 
caught; but Mr. Mortimer overlooks entirely the 
equally urgent claims of naturalism. His scenes are not 
viewed under the light of day or of night, either; they 
exist in a gloaming of his own making. If he added to 
the horror of his incidents the actual illumination of 
nature, what a force they would gain! ” 

OF course, our sympathies go out to that brave coun- 
try, little Belgium, whose people fought, and are still 
fighting, with unsurpassed heroism to try to keep out 
the invaders, and the beautiful pictures of landscape, 
village and homestead, so exquisitely interpreted by 
that rare master, Leonard Misonne, will soon have 
ceased to invoke the artistry of his fertile camera. The 
print which we are enabled to reproduce on page 237 
was generously contributed by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


The pictures by Paul L. Anderson which accompany 
his valuable essay —continued in this issue — will be 
studied carefully by our readers, who will observe how 
the author’s principles are applied in his own case. The 
landscape, page 244, is conspicuous for its subtle charm 
and mystery. Data: ‘A Country-Road, Twilight,” 
page 244; Aug. 6, 1913; 2 p.m.; slightly cloudy; 
single achromatic lens, unknown make; stop. F/11; 
Cramer Isos III, 5-times, ray-filter ; 12 second ; Standard 
Orthonon; pyro-acetone; Artura print. 

“The Lake in the Park,” page 247; April 27, 1913; 
5.45 p.m.; slightly cloudy ; Wollensak single achromatic 
lens; stop, F/7.5; no ray-filter; quick cap-exposure ; 
Standard Orthonon; hydro-metol ; carbon print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


THE lessons communicated by PHoto-ErRA, during the 
past few years, in lighting and managing outdoor-por- 
traits, seem to have borne good fruit. The main 
difficulty has been the incongruity of the costumes, par- 
ticularly strongly contrasted masses of black and white 
—perfectly legitimate as costumes in themselves, but 
hardly suitable for presentation by the camera. A white 
shirt-waist, hat or pair of gloves generally appeared as 
a monotonous white surface, unrelieved by gradation or 
individuality of any kind. An entire costume rendered 
in this manner is something that could not be looked 
at by any artist without a feeling of displeasure. Such 
subjects, however, have no terrors for the worker of 
artistic intuition or the skilled professional. The whole 
thing is simply a matter of proper lighting, or right 
time of day, and intelligent development. Singularly 
enough, the three successful pictures in the Outdoor- 
Portraiture Competition happen to represent white cos- 
tumes, which circumstance enables the Editor better to 
illustrate his point. Moreover, the participants in this 
competition, even those who failed to get even honor- 
able mention, show that their efforts are to avoid the 
crude, unvaried portrayal of white or light-colored 
drapery, sashes, hair-ribbons, parasols and glasses. 

The pictorial compositions of J. H. Field have ever 
been characterized by an air of refined beauty to a de- 
gree that has become a distinct and pleasing individu- 
ality. This quality is at once recognized in his group 
of two girls, page 253, to which the PHoro-Era jury 
did not hesitate to award the first prize. The artist has 
adopted the pyramid form of arrangement, which, 
though easily recognized, conveys the impression of 
spontaneity. The balance of light in the two faces is 
masterful and valuable as an object-lesson in composi- 
tion; the position of the two figures in the picture-area 
and the plain, almost severely simple, setting contribute 
to the construction of a picture which, in spite of its 
modest character, may fairly rival the canvas of any 
distinguished portrait-painter. Data: Aug. 19, 1914; 
6.15 p.m.; hazy sunlight; Spencer Lens Company’s 
Port-Land lens, about 9-inch focus; stop, F/5.6; quick 
bulb-exposure ; Seed 30; pyro-soda; 5x 7 print, Artura 
Iris. 

The seashore-portrait, page 255, delights by the 
attractiveness and artistic pose of the model and the per- 
fection of the technique. The picture is admirably 
spaced, and harmony speaks in every part of the com- 
position. Data: June, 10 a.m.; bright sun; 5x7 
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THIRD PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


THE PAVILION 


Century camera; 10-inch R. R. lens ; stop, F/16; Ideal 
color-screen; 12 second; Cramer Iso; hydro-edinol; 
512 x 742 bromide enlargement. 

The group, page 254, has the special merit of ex- 
pressing delightfully the outdoor-spirit. The ladies 
might be attending some social function and passing 
the time in a friendly chat. In this respect, too, the 
picture is convincing. The general arrangement is 
pleasing and natural, although one might wish a lit- 
tle more space for the figures at the top and bottom 
of the picture-area and a larger scale of gradation in 
the costumes and accessories. Data: June, 5 to 5.30 
p.M.; sun; 5x 7 Century camera; 814-inch Goerz lens; 
at F/16; 4% second; Cramer Medium Iso; pyro, tank; 
print, 542 x 9 Velours Black. 

The portrait of an artist sketching in the mountains, 
page 258, is certainly an innovation. Asa composition it 
is impressive, with the subject seated amidst grand and 
picturesque scenery. The setting is entirely in keeping, 
yet we wish that its contours were clearly, though not 
sharply, defined, for diffusion of outline and detail in a 
clear atmosphere appears somewhat inconsistent. The 
attitude of the sitter, in the act of sketching, is admira- 
ble, indeed. Data: July 17, 1914; 5 p.m.; clear sky; 
Wollensak Verito lens; 7-inch focus; stop, F/5.6; 
3-times ray-filter; focal-plane shutter, 140 second; 
Seed’s Ortho L; Rodinal, tank; 7 x 8 enlargement on 
Wellington White Chamois Bromide paper; develop- 
ment, hydro-metol. 

The picture of the group-portrait, page 261, is quite 
unusual in its general character and significant in several 
ways. In unity of pose, interest and expression, the 
picture merits high praise. There seems to be no doubt 
that the two are interested ina baby — their baby, if one 
may judge by the expression and attitude. The tech- 
nique, consistent with the type of lens used, is praise- 
worthy. The tone-values could scarcely be better, the 
left hand of the father being particularly well rendered. 
Data: third week in May, 1914; afternoon sunlight; 


ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


Bodine Pictorial lens, 14-inch focus; stop, F/5; plate, 
Royal Extra Special Rapid ; ordinary standard strength 
hydro-metol, with a few grains of pyro added just before 
development; enlarged on Eastman Permanent Velvet 
Bromide with anastigmat lens. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


WueEn the Beginners’ Competition is reached, the 
Editor is frequently placed in a dilemma trying to ex- 
plain to his readers how it is that the camerist with 
supposedly meager experience occasionally captures a 
thoroughly original subject. It is probably because his 
mind is fresh, and because he is naturally a person of 
artistic perception and taste. It sometimes happens 
that a participant in this competition has been an art- 
lover for many years and has only recently begun to use 
@ camera in order to give expression to his artistic 
instincts. In most cases the Editor has not the least 
knowledge of the mental status or even the age of the 
participants in the Round Robin Guild Monthy Compe- 
tition. But this does not concern him or the other 
members of the Pxoro-Era jury. A spirit of strict 
impartiality prevails in the management of both compe- 
titions, and, so far as the Guild contestants are concerned, 
they are trusted to obey the rules implicitly. It is not 
the Editor’s intention to allow any one to obtain an award 
on false representations. In cases of the least doubt, he 
makes strict inquiry and acts accordingly. If any con- 
testant should have even a suspicion that there is some- 
thing wrong with the entry of a competitor, he will 
perform a service in the interests of the Round Robin 
Guild by communicating immediately with the Editor. 

The author of the engaging juvenile study, page 260, 
deserves much credit. He is fortunate, indeed, to 
possess the artistic sense to have either arranged or 
seized upon so interesting a motive, and merits high 
praise for his technical proficiency. In riveting our 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Photographic Conquest 


Tue Editor’s successful experience in Bom, several 
years ago, which was described in September PHorto- 
Era, seems to have been received with general favor. 
Many gratified readers have inquired whether the 
Editor could supply any more incidents of this char- 
acter. He can answer in the affirmative, although he 
hesitates to print accounts which might tend to convert 
innocent camerists into offenders or trespassers. So if 
his friends will forgive him, he will relate an incident 
which occurred during one of his visits to Cologne in 
1903. 

Dissatisfied with the picture-posteard of the interior 
of St. Ursula—the church famous for the legend of 


Wilfred A, French 
CHURCH OF ST. URSULA, COLOGNE 


eleven thousand virgins — the Editor made up his mind 
to make his own, having been informed that there 
could be no objection, provided he chose a suitable time 
to operate his camera. The rest follows according to 
the Editor’s usual account of the incident — in the first 

rson. 

“Armed with the proper implement of my office, a 
5 x 7 Folding Kodak, I entered the sanctuary and 
courageously ascended the winding stairway into the 
choir-loft. I then quickly adjusted the camera, placed 
it on the stone ledge which overlooked the nave and, 
pressing the bulb — purposing to give an exposure of 


two and one-half minutes — stepped back, silently 
counting the passing seconds. To have consulted my 
watch in measuring the time might have called atten- 
tion to my work and threatened its success. During 
these brief and exceedingly rapid preparations, I had 
not observed two women busily at work cleaning the 
floor of the enclosure. One of them remarked that it 
was strictly forbidden for unauthorized persons, like me, 
to enter. I paid no heed, thinking thereby to be dis- 
ereet. ‘Eight, nine, ten’— my thoughts ran busily. 
‘If you do not go away, I shall notify the priest!’ 
angrily called out the artist of the mop. How sooth- 
ing; how comforting! ‘ Eighteen, nineteen, twenty,’ 
I repeated in low and measured accents. The officious 
menial stopped in her work, arose and vanished. ‘ Fifty- 
one, fifty-two ’— and a pale-faced, angry-looking man — 
an ecclesiastic — appeared at the head of the stairs and 
drew near, sternly demanding to know by what right I 
had sneaked into the choir-loft and what my business 
was. I bowed and pointed smilingly to the camera, in- 
audibly measuring seconds the while. He glared at me 
fiercely, then made a rush for the camera which was 
silently doing its work on the ledge. I quickly inter- 
posed and explained to the irate official my desire to 
take with me to America a memento of his celebrated 
church. I was sparring for time. Quite exasperated, 
he pointed out that for certain reasons he had stopped 
picture-taking in his church. [ urged, in tones meant 
to be soothing, that I was strictly an amateur and not a 
sordid professional. I pleaded in vain. He side-stepped 
and executed a dexterous movement with the intention 
to seize the camera, which had reeled off, I quickly 
estimated, one hundred and forty seconds. I dashed 
forward and, quickly grasping the box, pressed 
the bulb, thus saving the exposure. With simulated 
nonchalance, but inwardly all excitement, I closed the 
trusty Kodak, remarking in a mournful tone that it was 
a shame to deprive a lover of beautiful church-architec- 
ture, like myself, of an opportunity to carry back to 
distant Massachusetts a picture of the Church of St. 
Ursula. ‘Be off and never return here again!’ was 
the unsympathetic response, and with this I was uncere- 
moniously hustled down the dark and narrow stair, 
across the vestibule and out into the open. Fearing 
more serious consequences, I hurried away with my 
prize, which, fortunately, was registered as the last ex- 
posure of the film-roll. Stepping into a neighboring 
restaurant, I quickly removed the exposed cartridge and 
replaced it with a fresh one. I was now prepared to 
face any possible trouble from the local authorities ; but 
nothing happened. I afterwards sent a finished print of 
the highly successful negative to the unfriendly official 
in Cologne. How much would I not give to have seen 
the expression of surprise pictured in his face !”’ 


Restricted Use of Cameras 


Tue sale of cameras in England has been seriously 
affected by an ordinance forbidding alien enemies to 
possess a camera without a special license or permit. In 
fact, cameras and firearms are classed together, and it is 
a criminal offense for a German, Austrian or Hungarian 
to have either in his possession, except as provided for. 
Friendly aliens who have left a declaration of their 
nationality with the dealer are exempt. 
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EVENTS OF 


THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


Photographers’ Association of New England 
Sixteenth Annual Convention 
October 13, 14 and 15, 1914 


ALTHOUGH not in the class of conven- 
tions that are announced with a great 
flourish of trumpets, long in advance, as 
“the greatest ever held,” but generally 
fall below all promises and expectations, 
this year’s New England convention was 
an affair that gave pleasure to all con- 
cerned. The pictorial displays, the addresses by emi- 
nent craftsmen, the attendance, the informal dinner — 
all were good, and everywhere there was a feeling of 
contentment, sociability and good cheer; and this in 
spite of business-depression and the prevailing gloom 
due to the European war. 

Copley Hall is favorably adapted to the needs of the 
New England Association, being roomy, well-lighted 
and conveniently situated. The interest in the things 
that had been provided was strong and sustained, and 
during the business-sessions and addresses, which lasted 
generally three hours, the auditors remained to the end. 
The opinion was freely expressed that Copley Hall was 
the place of all places in which to hold the New Eng- 
land conventions, and that everybody would surely be on 
hand next year. 

The program, modest and sensible in its scope, was 
carried out as originally planned; but bigger things are 
hoped to be secured, so that with a more hopeful feeling 
soon prevailing throughout the land, the 1915 conven- 
tion promises to be something of which the New Eng- 
land Association may be particularly proud. 


THE LECTURES AND TALKS 


Elected at the Atlanta convention, last June, as sec- 
ond vice-president of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, Mr. Ryland W. Phillips, of Philadelphia, has 
come into special prominence. Being, moreover, a por- 
trait-photographer of ability and experience, and a suc- 
cessful and honorable business-man, he has gained the 
respect of the members of the craft, and was honored 
with an invitation to speak at the New England conven- 
tion this year. With the aid of notes and statistics, he 
delivered a heart-to-heart talk to an audience which 
listened eagerly to his words of knowledge, advice and 
criticism, based upon his struggles against fair and 
unfair competition and his ultimate, present success. 
His subject was,‘‘ The Great Mistake and its Remedy ”— 
cut prices and the ticket-system. 

Other addresses were by John I. Hoffman, secretary 
of the P. A. of A., on the License and Copyright Bills, 
now under consideration by the National Board, and on 
Coéperation and Business; by W. H. Towles, on the 
subject of Amalgamation of State Associations in Unison 
with the National Association, so as to have only eight 
sections in the United States holding annual conventions, 
to take the place of twenty state-conventions, thus, inci- 
dentally, placing fewer hardships upon the photo- 
graphic manufacturers and dealers. This suggestion 


was adopted by the convention at the close of Mr. Towles’ 
address, although the New England Association already 
embraces the New England states and the maritime 
provinces. 

On the evening of October 13, Mr. Towles gave a 
valuable talk, illustrated by lantern-slides, on ‘ The 
Balancing of Light and Shade in Negative-Making.” 
This talk took the place of a concert which had been 
planned, but was not given. 

These various talks were practical, illuminating and 
beneficial in the highest degree, and more than com- 
pensated the pleasure to be derived from a concert or a 
vaudeville entertainment. This was also the opinion of 
every member who attended this convention. 


THE GRAND PORTRAIT-CLASS 


This notable competition, again open to the world, 
and without an entry-fee, was superior in quality and 
more national in character, though smaller numerically, 
than the one of last year. There were nineteen entries, 
as follows: 


A. Allyn Bishop, Newport, Vt. 
Dwight A. Davis. Worcester, Mass. 
E. E. Doty, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Paul de Fafchamps, Hartford, Conn. 
Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass. 
John H. Garo, Boston, Mass. 

M. D. Hanson, Portland, Me. 
Johnstone Studio, Hartford, Conn. 
Nelson Art-Studio, Augusta, Me. 

R. C. Nelson, Hastings, Neb. 

Morris B. Parkinson, Brookline, Mass. 
Partridge Studio, Boston, Mass. 
Peterson Studio, Hartford, Conn. 
Porter Studio, Houlton, Me. 

John C. Sabine, Providence, R. I. 

O. A. Severance, Watertown, N. Y. 
E. H. Weston, Tropico, Cal. 
Whitman Studio, Malden, Mass. 
Hallie E. Wilson, Berlin, N. H. 


Conspicuously meritorious were a portrait of George 
Bartlett, superintendent of the State Normal Art School, 
a multiple gum print, by Mr. Garo, in the artist’s best 
vein of character-interpretation, composition and techni- 
cal skill; portrait of an elderly gentleman, faultless in 
expression and workmanship, by Mr. Partridge ; asmall 
portrait of a young man, unpretentious in characteriza- 
tion and workmanship, yet attractive in modeling and 
tonal values, by Mr. Bishop; mother and child — though 
more of a genre than a portrait — sweet and tender in 
sentiment, and well composed, from the Porter Studio ; 
the picture of a little girl in Dutch costume, by Mr. 
Parkinson ; and an old man with flowing hair and beard 
reading a book — also, strictly speaking, not a portrait — 
by Mr. Nelson. 

The prize, a handsome gold medal, was awarded to 
John H. Garo, of Boston, U.S. A., and it is gratifying 
to state that the verdict of the jury was received with 
general approval. The judges were W. H. Towles, 
Ryland W. Phillips, and Frank R. Fraprie, who likewise 
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determined the prizes in the other competitions of the 
convention, including the Wollensak trophy-cup, which 
was captured by Jared Gardner, of Rockland, Mass. 


AWARDS IN THE STATES’ CLASS 


An innovation at this year’s convention was a por- 
trait-competition for each New England state and one 
for the maritime provinces, for members only. First 
prize, a silver cup; second,a copper cup. Each indi- 
vidual exhibit was restricted to three framed portraits. 
The result was as follows : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


First prize — Morris B. Parkinson, Brookline 
Second prize — Whitman Studio, Malden 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


First prize — Claude L. Powers, Claremont 
Second prize — Hallie E. Wilson, Berlin 


VERMONT 


First prize — A. Allyn Bishop, Newport 
Second prize — A. M. Troupe, Barre 


MAINE 


First prize — M. D. Hanson, Portland 
Second prize — Matthews Studio, Portland 


RHODE ISLAND 


First prize — John Sabine, Providence 
Second prize — J. A. Vandal, Pawtucket 


CONNECTICUT 


First prize — Peterson Studio, Hartford 
Second prize — Donnelly Studio, New Haven 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


First prize — J. E. Sponagle (only exhibitor), Truro 


AWARDS IN THE LANDSCAPE-CLASS 


This competition, likewise confined to members of the 
P. A. of N. E., called for entries of three pictures each. 
First prize, a silver cup; second, a copper cup. Awards 
were made by the jury, as follows: 


First prize — Willis A. Dean, Springfield, Mass. 
Second prize — Jared Gardner, Rockland, Mass. 


AWARDS IN°THE COMMERCIAL CLASS 


In this competition the same conditions prevailed as 
in the landscape-class, and the result was as follows: 


First prize — J. Silverthorne. Lawrence, Mass. 
Second prize — E. B. Luce, Worcester, Mass. 


PICTORIAL DISPLAYS 


Besides the extensive displays of pictures by the 
Eastman Kodak, Ansco, Cramer and Hammer firms, 
there were the official competitive exhibits of the Grand 
Portrait-Class, Landscape and Commercial classes and 
state-divisions; complimentary exhibits (including Mr. 


Garo’s impressive collection of multiple gum prints) ; 
the National Salon of eleven pictures, described in 
August Pooro-Era; J. C. Abel’s loan-collection of 
several hundred prints from prominent American and 
European studios; a display of twenty framed pictures, 
of a diversified character, by Horace A. Latimer, a 
distinguished amateur, and a finely displayed collection 
of forty autochromes by Will Rounds. The last two 
exhibits were in Allston Hall, where Mr. Latimer also 
showed a series of superb stereographs in a Richard 
registering-cabinet. 


THE MANUFACTURERS 


The manufacturers again have had a busy year at- 
tending the numerous state-conventions, and the Na- 
tional at Atlanta last June, zigzagging to and fro until 
they were virtually exhausted. But with one last gasp 
they managed to drag themselves to Boston, a not so 
very little spot in the extreme northeast corner of the 
country. By and by the number of these annual exer- 
tions will be diminished, so that the industrial exhibitors 
will have time to visit their places of business, occasion- 
ally, and keep up the acquaintance of their families, 
besides saving enough in reduced traveling-expenses to 
pay the premium on their life-insurance. 

Among the novelties shown in Copley Hall, at the 
Eastman Kodak Company’s stand, was a contrivance 
—a wire frame — for attaching to a carrier the Por- 
trait-Film. After exposure the same device removes 
and holds the film, in which state it is developed, fixed, 
washed and dried, eliminating the handling or even the 
touching of the film until it is ready to print. 

Another innovation was the Photolite, a powerful 
Mazda incandescent lamp of 1000-watt high candle- 
power for studio-work, adaptable to ordinary lighting- 
circuits. It has a bulb of a special blue pot-glass,.a 
holder, a porcelain-enameled steel reflector of high effi- 
ciency and a substantial stand. Among its several 
advantages is the powerful, non-actinic quality of its 
light, rivaling pure daylight, and highly desirable dur- 
ing the approaching short days, with their numerous 
sittings. The apparatus is made by the National Lamp 
Works, at Cleveland, and will be handled, for the New 
England states, by the Robey-French Company, of 
Boston. 

The manufacturers represented were : 

Allison & Hadaway, by Ted Muller. 

Ansco Company, by J. A. Doherty, S. W. Whiteman, 
A. B. Cross, P. E. True, J. D. Rice, F. N. Leache and 
F. Hearn. Display of prints on Cyko, and a demon- 
stration of Cyko and Cykoro in rear of Allston Hall, 
conducted by F. N. Leache. 

Bridges Mfg. Co., by Grant Wilson. Photo-mounts. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., by Floyd M. Whipple and 
Ed. H. Cooper. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., by H. H. Collins, Jr., James 
T. Fenner, H. K. Harriman, Fred Lochman, S. C. 
Wright and Joseph Kinn. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Co., by James W. Beattie and 
R. P. Brackett. Display of large-sized prints, and illu- 
minated negatives and positives. 

Eastman Kodak Co., by C. F. Ames, A. H. Paul, 
H. M. Fell, Joseph di Nunzio, A. F. Arnold, H. A. Col- 
lings, H. T. Rydell, C. R. Leake, C. P. Silliman, W. 
L. Pierce and L. B. Rochlitz. Mural display of por- 
traits on Azo, Artura, Etching Sepia and Etching 
Black, arranged around the stage of the hall. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., by Fred Schmid. 
Complete set of Goerz Hypar lenses. 

Hammer Dry-Plate Co., by Clinton Shafer. 
of prints and negatives. 


Display 
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Ralph Harris & Co., by Ralph Harris. 

National Lamp Works Co., Cleveland, by C. M. Bax- 
ter. New electric lamp for studio-work. 

R. S. Peck & Co., Inc., by Mr. Wagner. Photo- 
graphic mounts. 

Photo-Accessory Mfg. Co., by W. P. Adams, L. F. 
Libbey and J. G. Davis. 

Presto Mfg. Co., by S. S. Loeb. The Infallible 
Tinting-Mask. 

Robey-French Company, by Mr. Thomas Roberts, Jr., 
mgr.; W. M. Snell, F. Q. Avery, G. A. McLaughlin and 
W. G. Homeyer. Display of New Century No. 8 Por- 
trait-Camera; Century Home-Portrait Outfit; new 
Folmer & Schwing Printing-Cabinet and studio-furni- 
ture; in Allston Hall, studio-backgrounds. 

Rough & Caldwell, T. G. Caldwell. Backgrounds. 

Sprague-Hathaway Co., by Charles E. Wallis and 
Geo. W. Woodward. Maral display of portraits in oil 
and water-colors, and artistic picture-frames. 

Tapprell, Loomis & Co., photo-mounts. 

Wollensak Optical Co., by Wm. Lane. 
shutters. 

The photographic press was represented as follows: 
Abel's Weekly and the Amateur Photographer's Weekly, 
J. C. Abel, editor and publisher; American Photo- 
graphy and Popular Photography. Frank R. Fraprie 
editor and publisher; Bulletin of Photography and The 
Camera, Frank V. Chambers, editor and publisher; 
Puotro-Era MaGazine, Wilfred A. French, editor and 
publisher, assisted by Golda B. King; Photographic 
News, Carl Ackerman, editor and publisher; Wéilson’s 
Photographic Magazine, Thomas C. Watkins, editor. 


Lenses and 


THE OFFICERS OF 1914-15 


Owing to sudden and temporary changes in the com- 
position of the executive board, a new set of officers, 
one ensuring high efficiency and confidence, was pre- 
pared by the nominating committee, and elected as 
follows: president, John P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
first vice-president, Orrin Champlain, Boston, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, J. H. Garo (past-president of the 
Association), Boston, Mass. ; treasurer, W. H. Partridge, 
Boston, Mass. ; secretary, George H. Hastings, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 

State vice-presidents: Massachusetts, D. J. Bordeaux, 
of Springfield; New Hampshire, Claude L. Powers, of 
Claremont ; Vermont, A. D. Wyatt, of Barre; Maine, 
L. G. Gerry, of Sanford; Rhode Island, John Sabine, 
Providence; Connecticut, Don. A. Houghton, of Nor- 
wich; Maritime Provinces, J. E. Sponagle, of Truro, N.S. 

After the election of officers, which produced a feel- 
ing of general enthusiasm, the convention was addressed 
by past-presidents Morris Burke Parkinson, Charles 
Wesley Hearn, W. F. Oliver and William A. Webster, 
president-elect J. P. Haley, vice-president-elect Orrin 
Champlain, Ryland W. Phillips, W. H. Towles, John I. 
Hoffman, J. C. Abel, S. S. Loeb and Horace A. Latimer. 


THE ASSOCIATION EMBLEM 


The members’ insignia this year is a button of a strik- 
ingly original and beautiful design, due largely to the 
taste and ingenuity of Treasurer Partridge, as illustrated 
in actual size at the beginning of this review. It isa 
gilt button with enameled face on which is depicted the 
portrait of President Bushong in silhouette against a 
gold background, and surrounded by a red border in- 
scribed, “P. A. of N. E., 1914,” in gilt letters. The 
button for associate members is the same, except that 
the border is in robin’s-egg blue instead of red. The 
workmanship is superb and, unlike most emblems of this 
character, is designed to last. 


THE SOUVENIR-PROGRAM 


The Association’s official program is an exceedingly 
creditable publication, of the usual size, well printed 
and illustrated. The full-page pictures are by J. Chester 
Bushong, D. J. Bordeaux, John H. Garo, Jared Gardner, 
A. M. Wilson, Orrin Champlain, John C. Sabine and 
Louis F. Bacharach. These, and the portraits of the 
officers in the front of the book, are admirable speci- 
mens of high-class photography. The souvenir-program 
contains also the constitution and by-laws of the As- 
sociation, an excellent detailed floor-plan of Copley 
Hall — where the future conventions are likely to be 
held — and other interesting information. Copies may 
be had from Secretary George H. Hastings, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


Chicago Camera Club 


THE month of October began the regular season of 
this progressive club. Its Thursday evening meetings 
have been resumed with good attendance, a feature of 
real merit being provided for each. October 1 there 
was a travel-lecture by Martin L. Sorber, on “ Paris, 
Switzerland and Tyrol”; on October 8 a meeting of the 
Chicago Society of Color-Photography, with an exhibi- 
tion of recent work by members; the night of October 
22 was devoted to a practical lecture on “‘ How to Esti- 
mate Exposures.” The permanent exhibition of the 
month consists of a representative display of the work 
of Henry Fuermann & Sons. 


Publishers’ Standard of Practice 


Ar a regular meeting of the Photographie Publish- 
ers’ Association of America, recently, the following 
standard of practice was adopted : 


1. To consider, first, the interest of the subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and honesty in 
all departments. 

3. To eliminate, so far as possible, his personal opin- 
ions from his news-columns, but to be a leader 
of thought in his editorial columns, and to make 
his criticisms constructive. 

4. To refuse to publish “ puffs,” free reading-notices 
or paid “write-ups,” to keep his reading-col- 
umns independent of advertising-consideraions, 
and to measure all news by this standard, “ Is it 
real news ?” 

. To decline any advertisement which has a tendency 
to mislead or which does not conform to business- 
integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising solely upon 
the merits of the publication. 

. To supply advertisers with full information regard- 
ing the character and extent of circulation, in- 
cluding detailed circulation-statements subject 
to proper verification. 

8. To codperate with all organizations and individuals 
engaged in creative advertising-work. 
9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and largest func- 
tion of the field which he serves, and then to 
strive in every legitimate way to promote that 
function. 


Ir must be borne in mind that no matter how black 
a shadow is in nature, it never givesa feeling of flatness, 
but always seems to have some depth, and this is true 
even though it may be devoid of any gradation. — Paul 
Lewis Anderson, in Pictorial Landscape- Photography. 
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marked by personal sentiment. It is superbly broad 
and suggestive. In the “ Maiden with Bowl” he strikes 
a somber note, mysterious and romantic, and gives the 
signification, the beauty and flow of a gesture. The 
silvery-toned rendering of “ Still-Life,” by Francesca 
Bostwick, in its simplicity arrests and charms the be- 
holder. We have seen all too little of late in this 


THE fifty-ninth exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society opened August 24, at the Gallery of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street. Let it 
be said at once that the exhibition does honor to the 
Society, for it equals the best assemblage of photographs 
that was ever gathered together in this country. It is 
marked by the entire absence of works that attract at- 
tention by mere eccentricity of conception and execu- 
tion, but healthy and sound ideas underlie the bulk of 
the exhibits. In the past, the shows of this Society 
have always suffered to a certain extent from their 
comprehensiveness and representative character. While 
it mirrored on its walls the gradual progress in British 
pictorial photography, it could not be credited with 
having been too zealous with those forward movements 
which later come into line with the steady forces of 
general progress. 

I understand that a vast amount of material came 
before the jury, whose task could not have been easy. 
It appears that the accepted pictures in the Pictorial 
Section constitute just about fifteen per cent of the total 
number submitted for the selection. 

It is now many years, indeed, since the Royal Photo- 


graphic Society could count on such hearty support - 


from workers who are universally acknowledged the 
leaders of modern pictorial photography — a galaxy of 
names like A. L. Coburn, Clarence H. White, J. Dudley 
Johnston, Gertrude Kisebier, F. H. Day, Frank Eugene, 
Hugo Erfurth, Albert Meyer, P. L. Anderson, Alfred 
Stieglitz, Frederick H. Evans, Walter Benington, Frank 
H. Read, Maleolm Arbuthnot, and those stanch and 
loyal supporters, Furley Lewis, Mrs. Ralli, Charles F. 
Inston, John H. Gear, E. T. Holding and Mrs. Barton, 
will certainly ensure a magnificent display. 

The frames are excellently spaced on an unpretentious 
wall-covering of brown paper, which shows the pictures 
off to great advantage. The general effect upon enter- 
ing the commodious aud well-lighted galleries is at once 
harmonious and pleasant. The hanging of the pictures 
has been done with great discretion and may serve as 
an example of thorough good taste. The works by any 
one exhibitor have been grouped together wherever pos- 
sible. This greatly facilitates comparative study. The 
exhibition is divided into sections devoted to Pictorial 
Photography, Work in Color, Scientific Photography, 
and the American Invitation Collection, which latter 
occupies the northeast room and makes a splendid 
array of exquisite work. 

Edward R. Dickson shows himself a master of deli- 
cate tone. There is fine quality and splendid deco- 
rative value in his four pictures which he describes as 
“Designs from Nature.” They are works of great 
distinction, filled with subtle cadences of tone. In Mrs. 
Kiisebier’s contributions the touch of the old master- 
hand is as strongly evident as ever. The masterly 
rendering of “The Rivals” and, still more so, “ Sun- 
shine in the House” are as poetical as they are true. 
One is glad to renew acquaintance with such wholly 
beautiful work as ‘“ Winter — New York,” “ Plowing 
— Tyrol,” and “ Spring,” by Alfred Stieglitz, the last 
named being, perhaps, the daintiest subject this great 
master has ever produced. 

The low-toned work by George H. Seeley is strongly 


try of the splendid work done by Clarence H. 
White, and now welcome heartily the presence of his 
five magnificent prints. His two figure-studies, “The 
Model” and “ Mother and Baby,” are filled with a vir- 
ginal charm and are conceived with the greatest sim- 
plicity. The superb “ Portrait of Mrs. Fox”’ is surely 
more than a portrait—it is a human document reveal- 
ing to the full the sitter’s character. White’s photo- 
graphs leave a permanent impression upon the memory ; 
with him the vision of the eye and the vision of the 
soul go hand in hand. 

I do not recollect previously to have seen any work 
by Karl Struss. He is, undoubtedly, a strong person- 
ality, and his contributions, notably “The Balcony — 
Sorrento,”’ a print of wonderfully luminous depths, 
display great individuality and power of execution. 

Conception and realization are both masterly in “ Twi- 
light on the Beach,” a print of tender, subdued harmo- 
nies, by Herbert Wheaton Congdon. The remarkably 
interesting group of pictures by F. Holland Day de- 
serves close study. This artist holds a place at once 
personal and distinctive in pictorial photography. His 
work is filled with strong poetic feeling for nature, and 
simplicity in design and conception is its outstanding 
feature. He relies on the power of direct photography 
as a picture-making method. 

Amy Whittemore shows spontaneous handling in 
‘* Wood-Nymphs,” a print of delicious quality, with the 
light playing around the figures of the two nude girls 
in a most capricious way. The intimate study of nature 
is the keynote of William Elbert Macnaughtan’s work. 
He loves nature in all her moods and feels her poetry. 
‘‘ Meadow-Brook” and “ Top of the Hill” are two of 
the most painter-like subjects that I remember having 
had the privilege to meet for a long time. A. L. Coburn 
makes fresh conquests with his impressive set of five 
frames. His work is marked by an independent and 
individual taste, and a corresponding more or less 
Bohemian disregard of commonplace conventionalism. 
“The Death Glide ” is a thing of rare originality and 
strength. Delightful tone-qualities distinguish the con- 
tributions by Mrs. Walter L. Ehrich, and fine rhythm is 
displayed in Miss Emma Spencer’s three pictures. This 
artist unquestionably possesses that rare quality — 
style. 

“Sunset Across the Water,” which Paul L. Anderson 
sends, is a capital rendering of atmosphere and aerial 
perspective, and in “‘ Nude” the slender figure of a girl 
in puris naturalibus is treated with much refinement. 
William B. Dyer arrests and fascinates the beholder by 
the exquisite beauty of his print and the grand pattern 
in “The Runner’; and the late Joseph T. Keiley’s 
“ Portrait of a Farmer ” is a splendid piece of decorative 
work, forceful alike in treatment and tone. 

The wonderful ‘“ Nude,” by Frank Eugene— who 
now holds the position of Professor of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy at Leipzig—constitutes, in my opinion, the 
summit of his achievements so far. This little print is 
filled with elaboration of detail which, however, is com- 
pletely submerged in the marvelous unity of the con- 
ception. It pulsates with irrepressible joie de vivre. 

Although there are only about two hundred frames in 
the Pictorial Section, the general level of excellence is 
astonishingly high. Mr. Halksworth Wheeler’s portrait 
of “ W. L. Wastell, Esq.,” is a vigorous and direct piece 
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of work, and a strongly characterized likeness of a per- 
sonality who enjoys universal popularity in the photo- 
graphic world. Mr. Gideon Clarke’s interpretation of 
things seen and felt is always interesting. His splendid 
rendering of “‘ Fiddleworth Mill” possesses fine decora- 
tive qualities. Although Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke’s 
fantastic “ Idol ” is, perhaps, not quite the kind of sub- 
ject one would like to live with, it deserves notice on 
account of the praiseworthy aim of the artist for simpli- 
fication. Refined simplicity is also evidenced in his 
“ Old Hastings Church.” 

Mr. H. Youel Siimmons is not a great producer and 
his name is not often mentioned; nevertheless, he has 
become a power in his particular sphere. His pictures 
are filled with pure poetry, and their charm continues 
when more pretentious works tire us. In The Lake — 
Virginia Water,” he gives full play to the emotional 
utterances of his strong talent. 

The fine, undemonstrative work of Mr. W. L. F. 
Wastell represents the high-water mark in “ sound ” 
pictorial photography. “St. Pancras Fire-Station”’ 
stands out by reason of its strongly-marked pictorial 
qualities, supplemented by faultless technique. Mr. 
T. H. Greenall gives the sentiment of “The Old Mill” 
with much sincerity and skill. ‘“ Nature in All Her 
Glory Dressed,” by Mr. F. Humpherson, and “ Across 
the Marsh,” by Mr. Frederick H. Taylor, are filled with 
idyllic charm, although rather orthodox in handling. A 
delicate study in tone and a most unconventional com- 
position is Mr. Herbert Edward Philpot’s “Summer- 
Girl.” Reticence and distinction characterize Mr. G. 
Herbert Dannatt’s contribution, ‘‘ Becalmed Off Chiog- 
gia,” and great dignity also pervades the neighboring 
print by Mr. R. H. Lawton —*‘ From Norman Days.” 

“June” and “La Neige” are two charming little 
things of very simple themes, treated with the utmost 
refinement by their author, Mr. S. Bridgen. That inimi- 
table master, Mr. Furley Lewis, gives us an exquisite 
portrait in his “ Ignaz [an Paderewsky ” — perhaps his 
finest achievement so far. The striking personality of 
the distinguished sitter is revealed to the full, and his 
greatness realized with force and conviction. It is, in- 
deed, wonderful how Mr. Lewis unfailingly succeeds to 
endow his portraits into life. 

To say that Mr. Frederick H. Evans adds another link 
to the chain of his triumphs means high praise, indeed. 
His series of architectural studies from Westminster 
Abbey ranks high in execution and conception, as well 
as in technique. Mr. Fred Judge is an accomplished 
executant of the oil-process, and “The Old Harbor, 
Hull,” shows his complete mastery of this method of 
printing. The portrait, by Mr. S. W. Shore, of “A. 
Herbert Lisett, Esq.,” shows no specially commendable 
qualities. The same worker’s ‘“ Where Birches Meet 
the Mere,” however, is an intimate appreciation of 
nature. 

The pretty little costume-studies of Mr. R. Polak, 
“The Bird-Cage ” and “First Grief,” are neat and 
dainty, even if strongly reminiscent of the work done 
by Guido Rey in the same field. The broadly-handled 
and forcible portraits by Mr. Hugo Erfurth are always 
welcome ; one only wishes that this gifted professional 
paid more heed to the qualities of relative tone. The 
same may be said with regard to the nude-study, 
“ Pudeus,” by Mr. D. C. Gerlai. In striking contrast 
hereto stand the winning prints by Mr. Harold House, 
with their admirable tonal values. 

Mr. Albert Meyer sends three contributions in gum 
bichromate, which are indicative of the artist’s tem- 
perament. Reposeful harmony distinguishes the “ Por- 


trait einer alten Dame,” by Mr. Albert Gottheil, and 
“Field Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood,” by Mr. Walter 


Benington. This last-named artist has, at least, re- 
gained his old powers, and shows healthy signs of a 
renewed activity. Mr. William Gordon Shields excels 
in the quality and rhythmic design in his landscape, 
“The Winding Path Across the Meadow.” 

The four contributions by that veteran, Mr. Charles 
F. Inston, are marked by poetical feeling. But fora 
certain wooliness in texture Mr. Thomas H. B. Scott’s 
“ Bruges, the Beguinage,” is a landscape of great 
charm. Mr. J. M. Whitehead is the apostle of tran- 
quility and solitude. ‘The Rising Moon” and “ Cullen 
Bay ” breathe the atmosphere of perfect peace. 

In the treatment of most of her subjects Mrs. Am- 
brose Ralli shows a certain amount of unrestrained 
power; but all her work is refreshingly healthy and 
unconventional. ‘The Eddies,” with the bent figure 
of the man in its suggestion of movement, is a very 
creditable achievement. Mr. Hugh Cecil shows genial 
sympathy for his sitters whom he treats in a dignified 
manner. He would be well advised, however, to adopt 
a less somber key. His portrait of Mr. Barclay Gam- 
mon loses considerably through the proximity of its 
neighbor, the brilliantly clever presentment of “ Frank 
Brangwyn,” by Mr. A. L. Coburn. 

Mr. G. J. T. Walford continues to do good work, and 
greatly adds to his reputation by the presence of “ Loch 
Achray,” with its sense of contemplativeness and soli- 
tude. One can always rely on Mr. J. C. Warburg for 
original outlook. His work has been uneven in the 
past, but has grown purer and higher during the last 
few years without losing any of its originality. He is 
represented by a painter-like treatment of “‘ The Forth 
Bridge.” Pirie MacDonald sends a portrait of Mr. 
George Birmingham, which he has put down with ease 
and assurance. Great novelty of conception is displayed 
by Mr. John Wallace Gillies, a new comer, I believe. 
He brings some remarkable work in defiance of tradi- 
tion. “ Brooklyn Bridge,” “ Architectural Study,” with 
another variant of the same scheme, though less suc- 
cessful, and “ Ants” are strikingly original compositions 
of wonderful decorative qualities. The tonality in 
these prints is of a truly superb character. 

Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot, who has joined the ranks of 
the professionals, is not at his best in either ‘ Bom- 
bardier Wells” or ‘The China Bowl.” These prints 
are lacking in distinction, and do not reach the level of 
his former output. Happily, he sends one or two older 
friends, of which “The White Wall ” shows ample evi- 
dence of his great talent. 

The great reputation which Mr. Frank H. Read has 
deservedly gained is materially strengthened by the fine 
set of six oil-prints contributed by him. He is extraor- 
dinarily versatile and of a distinctly original, though 
well-balanced, mind, which resists the temptation to in- 
troduce novelty in his work for novelty’s sake. “Birches 
by a Mountain-Lake ” is a perpendicular composition of 
a vista through curiously-shaped birch-trees, quaint in 
conception and faultless in technique. Boldly-placed 
masses of luminous black tell well against the passages 
of light, and form a fine pattern in “‘ Thames Wharves.” 

Another worker, who appears in his very best man- 
ner, is Mr. Dudley Johnston. He has found his inspira- 
tion this year in the metropolis, and “Somerset House,” 
Westminster’ and “St. Paul's” are piéces of deco- 
rative seeing that will be hard to beat. One of the 
best things Mr. Basil Schon has ever given us is ‘ Mid- 
night.” The same may be said of Mr. C. C. Borup, 
who, in “ A Philosopher of Hyde Park,” shows great 
power of technique coupled with keen observation. A 
steady advance has also been made by Mr. Keith Dan- 
natt and Mr. Bertram C. Wickison. The former’s 
sepia platinum print, “ In Picardy,” delights the eye 
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by the highly poetic rendering of the little landscape; 
while the well-balanced and harmonious “ Hill Pastures,” 
by the last named, is remarkable for its intimate feeling 
and the true rendering of sunlight. 

A devoted study of nature in her various moods is 
evident in Dr. D. J. Ruzicka’s work. ‘“ Sammer” and 
“Tn Sunny Woods” breathe great freshness and charm. 
Other pictures which impress themselves upon the 
memory are * Wind versus Tide,” by Wm. C. S. Fergu- 
son, “* The Moonlit Cave,” by Mrs. D. Thomas-Peter, 
the frank and vivacious nude, by Miss Herta Klose, 
and Mr. John H. Gear’s two admirable pictures, “ Les 
Iles Borromées ” and “ Venezia,” which disclose a keen 
artistic conception. 

In “* The Letter,” Mr. J. B. B. Wellington does not 
evince enough power to realize fully his ambitious 
scheme; but he scores a technical and artistic success 
in the admirable “ Morning Sunshine.” Mr. Horace 
Jackson has reached a high level of perfection. He 
gains sincere admiration with his forceful collection of 
Chinese character-studies. The note of strength is evi- 
dent in each of them, the subject is boldly placed, and 
the theme happily managed. ‘The pleasant and sincere 
art of Mr. E. T. Holding finds its expression in “ The 
Swan” with its air of daintiness and elegance. 

A very welcome addition to the exhibition is the in- 
clusion of eighteen prints by those master-pioneers in 
British pictorial photography, David Octavius Hill, Dr. 
Thomas Keith and Mrs. Julia Cameron. For their ele- 
ments of rare beauty and vital strength these prints are 
unsurpassed and deserve to be studied attentively. 


Platinum Discovered in Germany 


PxHoroGRAPHERS who would use more platinum paper 
were it not for the high price will be interested to 
learn that extensive deposits of platinum have been 
discovered at Wendon, in Westphalia, and that they are 
soon to be worked on a large scale. Hitherto, we have 
had to depend almost entirely upon the mines in the 
Ural Mountains for this metal, which is so indispensable 
in the manufacture of electrical apparatus, as well as 
photographic platinum papers. Fully ninety-five per 
cent of the world’s platinum has come from Russia. 


Photographic Course at Syracuse University 


Twenty students have entered for the course in the 
Department of Photography at Syracuse University, 
which is under the care of Prof. E. J. Wall. 

Ansco Company, of Binghamton, has presented the 
school with twenty-four lenses, some of them of great 
historical interest and others of practical value. Professor 
Wall hopes that this may be followed by donations from 
other sources, as he is eager to form a museum of photo- 
graphy. Schott & Genossen, of Gena, presented a com- 
plete collection of all the raw materials used in the 
manufacture of optical glass, and samples of many 
glasses which show various faults, such as striz, bubbles, 
stones, ete. It is particularly desired to obtain samples 
of old processes, such as old wet-plate and early paper- 
negatives, as well as early forms of cameras and shutters. 


By an Old Master 


Mrs. Parvenu — That picture in the corner is by an 
old master. 

Mrs. Swartleigh — Indeed! 
guessed it. 

Mrs. Parvenu — Yes, the man I bought it from gave 
me a written guaranty that the painter was past seventy- 
five before he did a stroke of it. — Exchange. 


I would never have 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 265 ) 


interest upon the two eager youngsters and then admir- 
ing the scene as a whole, we are little disposed to look 
for faults; and if we were reminded by some critical 
reader — though we may have known it at first glance — 
that the stone pedestal is the most conspicuous object 
in the picture, and that the boys occupied the center of 
the picture-area — weshould remain indifferent. Data: 
May, 4 p.m.; bright; >} A Kodak; Zeiss-Kodak Anastig- 
mat 64-inch focus; stop, F/8; 145 second; Eastman 
Speed-film; pyro-soda; 6x8 enlargement on Artura 
Carbon Black; hydro-metol. 

In “ Reeds Along Shore,” page 259, the camerist dis- 
played excellent judgment in artistic selection. To be 
sure, the line that leads from the extreme foreground 
into the middle of the picture is abruptly broken by the 
large rock near the shore; but the sky-area, filled with 
beautiful clouds, draws the eye upwards. By trimming 
a goodly portion off the top, the interest would then 
center upon the rock, resulting, perhaps, in a more sat- 
isfactory composition. Data: August, 1914; 3 P.m.; 
bright light; 844-inch Goeiz; stop, F/8; culor-screen, 
Lumiére Autochrome; 149 second; Central Non-Hala- 
tion; hydro-metol; 612 x 9 double weight Noko en- 
largement. 

“The Pavilion,” depicted on page 265, forms a 
welcome addition to this contest. Youthful workers are 
prone to neglect the beauties of architecture, for which 
there may be excellent reasons. Pleasing architectural 
studies are, however, not to be found everywhere. A 
vista from within a row of arches supported by columns 
always invites the observant camerist. Similar views of 
the Western missions, the cloisters of St. John Lateran 
and St. Paul’s, in Rome, the Turkish Palace, in Venice, 
and many similar structures, are quite common. Never- 
theless, we like to see such photographs when they 
familiarize us with beautiful buildings in our own coun- 
try. The lighting in Mr. Wendell’s picture is happily 
chosen and makes an effective display of chiaroscuro. 
The workmanship is obviously clear-cut, and the group 
of children seated under one of the aisles supplies the 
needed human element. Data: August, 1914; 10 a.m.; 
bright sunlight; 4%4-inch Voigtliinder Collinear, series 
IIL; stop, F/16; 3-times color-sereen; 1 second; Ham- 
mer Non-Hal. Ortho; pyro, tank; 5 x 6 Soft Studio 
Cyko; hydro-metol. 

The interior of the famous church of St. Ursula, at 
Cologne, was photograyhed by the Editor amid some- 
what embarrassing conditions, as recorded on page 266. 
Data: forenoon in May; good light; 5 x 7 Folding 
Kodak; Eastman N. C. film; 7*4-inch Voigtlinder 
Collinear lens, series III; stop, F/18; 2 minutes’ 
exposure. 


The Lure of the Camera 


Tae book published under this title, and reviewed 
carefully in the October issue, should be on the table of 
every pictorialist and illustrator. It does not pretend 
to be a text-book on photography, or to give much 
practical information on the subject. It tends rather 
to direct the attention of the camerist to the many 
attractive subjects and scenes that are within his reach, 
and to enable him to appreciate their value in reference 
to book-illustration. Aside from this, the book is of 
distinct literary interest and will furnish many a de- 
lightful hour to the possessor of the work, which is 
published at $3.00, net, by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York, and can be had at any bookstore 
or direct from the publisher. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 


No Salon private view is ever just the same; but none 
has, in the very least, resembled the one of September 4. 
We shall always look back on it as the “ War-Time” 
Salon, for however cheery and careless we all seemed on 
the surface, our minds were filled with this one idea. 
We felt that the exhibition had been pushed through in 
the face of great difficulties, and that every one inter- 
ested in it must “ play up’ well to make it a success; 
so all who were able attended this, the opening day, and 
spent an interesting afternoon. Our interest, however, 
was not centered entirely in the exhibition itself, and 
our fellow-visitors claimed almost more of our attention 
than the pictures. Here was some one just back from 
Norway, where he had been to photograph as well as to 
fish, who had actually come in contact with our fleet in 
the North Sea. We did not hear the end of his tale, 
but believe that his boat was stopped. Another had 
been at Bruges, in Belgium, and could hardly speak 
with composure of the sufferings of the people. We 
met, too, an old exhibitor who was explaining why she 
was not represented this year. She had been locked up 
in Switzerland and had been back only three days. 
Her wonderful journey was still fresh in her mind and 
she told us how the French people, in their enthusiasm 
for English travelers, crowded to the stations as they 
passed to cheer them and bring them gifts of fruit and 
coffee. At one station the railway officials had asked 
for ten volunteers from among the women passengers to 
go and distribute cigarettes and speak to some English 
wounded whose train was making a halt at the same 
station. In spite of having been sitting up all night and 
having had no breakfast, there were many who were 
eager for the task; and her description of the ten Eng- 
lish women of whom she was one, going among the 
wounded and being so affected at the sight of them, 
that the tears were streaming down their faces, was 
most pathetic. They meant to cheer and console, but 
instead of that the injured soldiers had to encourage 
them. In spite of their injuries, they were in excellent 
spirits and burning with curiosity to know how things 
were going and whereabouts they were. 

In former years we had been absorbed in the pictures 
around the walls and had talked photography to whom- 
ever we met. One enjoys standing opposite the prints 
with their author and hearing him describe his aims and 
methods, and getting him to point out where he thinks 
he has succeeded and where failed. But this time, how- 
ever such conversations began, they all ended with the 
war; photography could never claim our attention long. 
And yet the private view was anything but sad. We 
are all too strung up, too excited and interested. Later 
on we may be fighting for our existence; but at present 
all our sacrifices are for a principle and, judging by re- 
sults, there is nothing more stimulating. Mr. Mortimer, 
luckily for himself and others, can generally get some 
humor out of even the tensest situation, and a little story 
of his was being much appreciated. He had that morn- 
ing received a letter from a north of England photo- 
grapher asking him about the Vienna International 
Photographie Exhibition, and if he was going to collect 
the prints forit. The writer must have been living in 


a very isolated and newsless spot or been strangely opti- 
mistic with regard to a speedy peace! 

The Art Union tickets have not been having quite 
the sale we anticipated for them. This is really due to 


the diffidence of the committee in pushing them or even 
displaying notices telling visitors to the exhibition of 
the fact of their existence. Those who knew were keen 
to buy and ready to take whole books of ten, instead of 
single ones at sixpence each. However, the takings at 
the gate have been greatly in advance of what was ex- 
pected, so that, no doubt, there will be a substantial 
sum to hand over to the Prince of Wales’ Fund. The 
Amateur Photographer remarks on the surprising number 
of visitors the Gallery has had since it opened, and puts 
it down to the fact that the exhibition acts as a sedative 
to jangled nerves. Evidently the public is trying the 
cure ! 

The journal, Photography, has joined with the Salon 
Committee in a scheme to supply its readers with cou- 
pons which admit them to the Salon at half-price. The 
same thing is worked with the Royal Photographic 
Society’s exhibition. 

A somewhat amusing by-product of the war is the 
encouragement the War Office is giving to pictorial 
photography. Owing to the uneasiness felt by photo- 
graphers as to what and where they are not allowed to 
photograph, the official Press-Bureau has issued a 
notice pointing out that during the present state of 
affairs no one must attempt to portray movements 
of troops, fortifications, barracks, ships of war or defense 
works of any kind. But the notice adds that he “‘ who 
confines himself to ordinary subjects of purely pictorial 
interest ’’ need have no apprehension whatever. The 
subjects that are forbidden undoubtedly offer chances 
for pictorial treatment plus the advantage of a stirring 
motive and, no doubt, some workers will regret the 
stern necessities of the times that prevent them record- 
ing the unusual and exciting aspects of both town and 
country at the present moment. 

A well-known London professional has been offering 
to photograph all soldiers free of charge, and we hear 
that many men availed themselves of the suggestion. 
We may take it that the photographer's idea was purely 
patriotic and disinterested, but we cannot help thinking 
that the carrying of it out should lead to good business 
in the future. Whether the men who go to the front 
return or not, their photographs, taken just as the great 
war was unexpectedly breaking out, must have a value 
to their friends for the rest of their lives, and the illus- 
trated press would, no doubt, be glad to use many of 
them. 

It was an excellent idea of Mr. Mortimer’s to use the 
Amateur Photographer's Little Gallery as an overflow- 
exhibition from the Salon. Exhibitors are very apt to 
send several examples of their work, all of fairly uni- 
form excellence, similar composition and printed in the 
same medium. Judges may admire them all, more or 
less equally, but they cannot fill the walls with com- 
parative duplicates, however good. And so they have 
to discard much that is first-rate because of its similarity 
to the accepted pictures. 

It is from such material as this that the walls of the 
Little Gallery in Longacre are adorned, and the show 
affords an interesting auxiliary to the Salon, and enables 
us the better to grasp the trend of the different workers. 

We have to record that the Royal Photographic 
Society, like the Salon, has determined to hold its ex- 
hibition in spite of adverse times. The show is already 
open in Suffolk Street; but we refrain from further 
mention of it, for we hear that the task of criticism is 
in the most capable of hands. 


Art is a matter of selection. The artist does not 
attempt to paint all of the out-of-doors. He chooses 
just simple little fragments. — Elbert Hubbard. 
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BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


SEVERAL times in my monthly correspondence I 
mentioned briefly the international exhibition for the 
book-trade and graphic arts which has recently come 
to a close after a very successful season. Every cul- 
tured country was represented in the various branches, 
and most of them had even their own state pavilion, 
which is quite unusual for a trade-exhibition and has 
been hitherto the case only with big world’s fairs. 
Apropos of these pavilions, a statement was found in 
some foreign newspapers that those representing Great 
Britain, France and Russia have been destroyed by an 
enraged mob during the first month of the war, yet 
friends of mine living in Leipzig positively deny the 
incident. 

The average man looks upon photography as a useful 
medium to have his picture taken, and he believes por- 
traiture identical with photography. As the Dresden 
Exposition in 1909 proved this opinion a fallacy, so the 
Leipzig undertaking showed how, in many numerous 
ways, this art can be applied, and that portraiture is 
but a small branch of it. In fact, in modern times the 
application of the photographic principle in the service 
of technics and science constitutes the most important 
share of any photographic employment from the stand- 
point of culture and economics. Thus in the Leipzig 
exhibition portraiture played but a little part, the 
largest space was taken by examples of the various 
reproduction-methods of a photographic original. Not 
only the progress of this technic was shown by finished 
products, but media, which were responsible for the 
present high standard of reproduction-technics. With 
this in view, we must necessarily begin with optics, and 
we hada chance to see the complete process of making 
a high-class lens from its very beginning. A grinding 
lathe of Fraunhofer, an old lathe to be worked by the 
foot and a modern automatic grinding-machine were on 
view. We saw the image of a sun spectrum, a glass 
prism, a piece of crude glass and a spectral device. 
We saw the contrast between pictures taken by a cheap, 
old-fashioned lens and a modern powerful anastigmat. 
In another room we saw the making of a camera from 
the very beginning. It is remarkable how many dif- 
ferent types, some for special scientific purposes, are 
now being made. German plates, films and papers are 
universally well known, although other countries also 
turn out high-class products in that line; but regarding 
photographic chemicals, the Fatherland assumes un- 
doubtedly the lead, as chemistry generally is of an 
extremely high standard here. In fact, that industry 
which exports more than her own country can use, 
suffers through the war more than any other industry. 
Many firms which until recently, manufactured chemicals 
for medical or other industrial use, have started a de- 
partment for photographic chemicals, which can be 
turned out now much cheaper on account of wonderful 
machinery and patented methods than fifty years ago. 

The summer and holiday-season is over now, which 
gave us so many chances to take interesting pictures at 
home, at the ide, in the tains and abroad; but 
the winter with its picturesque scenery has yet to come. 
But the autumn, which pictorially is not regarded 
generally as a helpful season, presents just as many 
chances to take picturesque landscapes, at least to those 
who have learned to see, i.e., to observe. There is a 
peculiar charm in a plain heath of withered grass, of a 


forest with leafless trees, or a garden-path covered with 
fallen leaves everywhere. Moreover, this is the time 
for the veil of mist or haze disliked by many, and yet 
being not without a certain charm. It is that atmos- 
phere which softens the contrasts and particularly covers 
the shadows with a veil. The haze varies, according to 
the hour of the day, the neighborhood of ponds and 
streams, and the general disposition of the country. In 
tropical zones and on the mountains, it can hardly be 
distinguished, while in London and in the “ Spreewald ” 
region, southeast of Berlin, it is proverbially conspicu- 
ous. Landscape-painters who lived in such places or 
frequently visited them have become quite noted for 
excellence in their art, and this was due, in a certain 
degree, to the prevailing mistiness in the air. The 
effect of such an atmosphere in a picture is to subdue 
the depth of the shadows in distant objects in propor- 
tion to their distance, but the exactness of definition is 
searcely affected. Many pictorialists now believe that 
the use of a small stop destroys the atmosphere in a 
photograph. This opinion, however, is erroneous, as 
everybudy can find out for himself by taking two pic- 
tures of the same subject, one after the other. The 
picture taken with the large stop will show only the 
foreground sharp, if properly focused; but the strength 
of the shadows will remain unaltered. There will be a 
certain amount of blur, but no more real atmospheric 
effect than in the picture taken with the small stop. 
Trees in November or December are excellent objects 
for obtaining atmospheric effects in clear, as well as in 
misty weather. If the mist is dense or is mingled with 
smoke, the effect of veiling distance is the same, and to 
our mind more satisfactory than when diffusion is pro- 
duced by merely putting the distance out of focus. The 
foregoing shows that the employment of a small stop 
does not affect the beauty of the picture and, owing to 
the general weakened light, should rather be encouraged. 

Having dealt with the fallacy of the idea generally 
held that autumn does not present many picturesque 
motives, we can give other examples of erroneous ideas. 
It is, for instance, wrong to suppose that effective pic- 
tures can be obtained mostly in the aristocratic quarters 
of a city or town, where the houses and gardens are 
new in character and are kept very clean and painted. 
On the contrary, in the slums and alleys we find old 
buildings with their tones mellowed and weathered with 
outlines irregular, the pavement of broad flagstones or 
cobbles. Again, the human element presents wonder- 
fully picturesque effects — the beggar, the drunkard, the 
washerwoman and the children cluthed in rags as they 
lean out against the doorway and peer out of windows 
to an extent that may be trying when we do not want 
to include them in the picture. But even if we do not 
care for too many of them, we should be at such spots 
early in the morning. The sun gives effective lightings 
while being low, and the population, except the real 
workers, is still asleep. School-time gets rid of much 
of the child nuisance, and the rest can be managed by 
dint of patience and good nature. If our camera is not 
too conspicuous, and if we have previously arranged 
what to snap, and if at the moment of exposure we act 
quickly, before the intruders materialize, we will suc- 
ceed even in the most prolific of slums. Just during 
the present war, when so many people are in distress, 
poverty is certainly not on the decline. 


The Point of View 


Party on the Veranda — What a delightful breeze! 
How refreshing ! 

Autochemist at Work Nearby — Confound this breeze. 
I wish it would stop! 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 


Tae GATEWAY TO THE SAHARA. Adventures and Ob- 
servations in Tripoli. By Charles Wellington Fur- 
long, F.R.G.S. With illustrations in color, black 
and white, and photographs, by the author. New 
and enlarged edition. Price, $2.00 net. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1914. 


The comparatively recent acquisition of Tripoli, by 
Italy, has not been dimmed by the present harrowing 
European conflict. Indeed, one may wonder how long 
this interesting locality will remain an Italian posses- 
sion. At all events, its history, present aspect and 
people form altogether too attractive a subject to be 
ignored by the student or traveler, and, as described by 
the versatile author, Charles Wellington Furlong, with 
his pen, brush and camera, Tripoli, the gateway to the 
Sahara, creates a spell that he cannot resist. The 
story with its numerous and admirable illustrations 
takes a high place among the modern travel-books, 
more particularly because its author is fitted eminently 
for the task he has chosen, being a daring and resource- 
ful explorer, an accurate observer and a skilful deline- 
ator. Few writers of this class have been endowed 
with so formidable an equipment, and produced such 
gratifying results, as Mr. Furlong. His present work is 
a masterful presentation of the subject; and, what in- 
terests the American reader, in particular, is the recital 
of his personal discovery and investigation of the wreck 
of the U. S. frigate Philadelphia, on the bottom of 
Tripoli harbor, which, during the war with the piratical 
state of Tripoli, in 1804, was captured and burned by 
Lieutenant Decatur to prevent her from becoming a 
permanent prize of the Tripolitans. This undertaking 
the author has described in all its interesting details; 
likewise several excursions into the great desert of 
Sahara, adventures with Arab bandits and other thrill- 
ing episodes, in all of which the camera played an 
important part. In the last two chapters, “ Libia Itali- 
ana’”’ and “ The Price of a Colony,” the author analyzes 
the high-handed seizure by Italy of the Turkish prov- 
ince of Tripoli, several years ago, and reflects upon its 
problematical value to its present possessor; and an 
anxious world may well wonder what would be the 
fate of this prospering colony, which has cost Italy an 
enormous expenditure in money and human lives, were 
the threatened readjustment of the map of Europe and 
northern Africa to b an plished fact. An 
important message, an attractive, convincing style and 
a series of rare and authentic illustrations constitute a 
work that commends itself to every inquiring mind. 


How To MAKE A Stupio Pay. 
Cloth-bound ; 12 mo. Price, $1.00, net. 
Edward L. Wilson, Ine., 1914. 


This is a practical manual for the professional 
photographer, its contents having appeared as a serial 
in Wilson’s Photographic Magazine during 1913 and 
1914. It is all good, sensible advice to professional 
men who are in need of it. Many of them spend their 


By Frank Farrington. 
New York: 


time diligently, to be sure, but not judiciously or prof- 
itably, and find it very hard to make both ends meet. 
This is all due to a lack of systematic, business-like 
methods in managing the studio, treating the customers, 
keeping the books and getting business. 


Mr. Farring- 


ton appears to have studied the subject exhaustively, if 
he does not speak from actual personal experience. In 
ten chapters he has a heart-to-heart talk with the un- 
successful professional practitioner, treating the subject 
from every angle and presenting a number of sound, 
practical schemes which, if adopted by those most con- 
cerned, cannot but result in actual good. The book 
contains a sympathetic introduction by Ryland W. 
Phillips, a prominent portrait-photographer in Phila- 
delphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE Press. By F. J. Mortimer. 
Price, 1 shilling. London: Hazell, Watson & 
Viney, Ltd. 


The present European war has occasioned increased 
activity in press-photography, hence a special edition of 
this standard little work, in which are described, suc- 
cinetly and accurately, the preparation, apparatus and 
methods necessary to a successful practice. As work 
of this kind demands speed at every stage, as well as 
meritorious results, every possible time-saving dodge, 
from start to finish, is suggested and explained. The 
author, furthermore, tells how the practitioner may 
profit most by his work; how to approach the pub- 
lishers likely to need photographs of moment; what 
prices to ask, and how to protect himself. Hence this 
little book will prove universally useful, although writ- 
ten primarily in the interests of the English camerist. 


SatuRpAY wiTtH My CAMERA. By S. C. Johnson. 
With over one hundred practical diagrams and plates. 
Octavo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


This is the week-end book of photography for the 
beginner, and as such should find many readers among 
busy people who have only a few hours weekly to 
devote to camera-work. The whole field of amateur 
photography is covered in fifty-two chapters, which are 
logically divided into four sections for the seasons of the 
year. Written in simple language, every step is ex- 
plained minutely and often with illustrations. The 
volume is intended as a beginner’s handbook and, al- 
though written from the English standpoint, will prove 
of value to American readers. 


EXPERIMENTS. 
trations. Octavo. 
Philip E. Edelman. 


Successful photography develops either a great tech- 
nician or a great artist; rarely both. The technical 
side of photography arouses interest in science generally, 
and for those who find greater pleasure in this aspect of 
photography the present volume will have a strong 
appeal. Although there are several chapters of special 
photographie interest devoted to Telephotography and 
Picture-Photography, Phosphorescence and Ultra-Violet 
Rays, Radiography and X-Rays, Microscopy and Micro- 
scopic: Photography, photographers of an inventive turn 
of mind will be even more benefited by the second part 
of the book with its suggestions for laboratory equip- 
ment and directions for conducting original research. 
Particular attention is given to fundamental experimen- 
tal principles, the essential processes in an experiment 
and preliminary considerations for experimental work. 


By Philip E. Edelman. Many illus- 
$1.50 net. Minneapolis, Minn. : 


WE are a part of nature, and the more we understand 
nature, move with nature, and love nature, the healthier, 
happier, and more useful we are, — Elbert Hubbard. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Unit Photography 


Tuis is the title which Mr. F. M. Steadman has given 
to his latest book. It is also the name of his newest 
system of simplified photography. American camerists 
owe much to Mr. Steadman for clarifying the subject of 
exposure, which is really the backbone of photography. 
He has already published several guides, but this latest 
is the greatest of his achievements. While his former 
exposure-systems have been based upon tables and slid- 
ing scales, the present embraces an actinometer with 
sensitive paper, which actually measures the strength 
of the light. The actinometer costs only $1.00, and the 
book, descriptive of the complete system, $2.00, and it 
is money well spent. More complete particulars will be 
found elsewhere in an advertisement. 


The Autographic Kodak 


Tuis ingenious camera is still the sensation of the 
photographic world. The ability to date and title neg- 
atives at the time they are made greatly increases the 
value of the picture to the kodaker. Interesting data 
surround the making of every picture, and it is a fact 
to be deplored that formerly much of this data was for- 
gotten. The Autographic Kodak ends all this because 
the record on the negative furnishes permanent and 
positive identification as to when, where and under what 
conditions each picture was taken. The Eastman Ko- 
dak Company says that the Autographic Kodak is the 
biggest photographic advance in twenty years — a 
claim that can hardly be denied. 


Get an Ensign Catalog 


Ir you have not yet received a copy of the Ensign 
catalog you should send for one at once, as it lists and 
illustrates a complete line of the latest models of this 
efficient and well-constructed camera, ranging in style 
from the simple box form at $2.25, through a varied 
line of hand-cameras to a high-grade reflex equipment 
selling at $240. This line of cameras, as well as the 
other Ensign products, are appreciated by camera-users 
throughout the world, and you should become ac- 
quainted with them. A catalog will be sent to our 
readers upon application to G. Gennert, 24 E. 13th 
Street, New York, 230 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Tll., or 682 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Two Hundred Prints an Hour 


Every photo-finisher and every professional who has 
oceasion to make any considerable number of prints 
from one negative, whether of post-card or full-plate 
size, should have a photo-printer. By its means only is 
uniformity of results assured, for the intensity of the 
light, the printing-distance and the angle of illumina- 
tion remain the same; a given length of exposure 
always yields the same result, and with a powerful lamp 
the printing-time becomes very short. The Kittredge 
Photo-Printer is probably the simplest machine on the 
market and it sells at the low price of $4.50. It will 
more than earn its cost within a week in any busy studio. 
Amateurs like it as a basis of written record which en- 
ables a duplicate print to be made at any future time 
without experiment or waste of paper. 


The New Speedy Record’’ Plate 


Now that the makers of lenses and shutters seem to 
have exhausted their ingenuity in developing the ele- 
ment of speed in these two important photographic 
implements, an eager multitude of technical experts 
looks to the plate-makers for a product that will 
respond to the severe demands of present-day speed- 
work. These wishes have been realized in the form of 
Marion & Company’s new “ Record” plate of extraor- 
dinary speed (500 H. & D.), quality and durability. 
All speed-specialists, who need a reliable plate to meet 
exacting demands amid unfavorable light-conditions, are 
advised to correspond with the sole American agents, 
Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
See their advertisement in this issue. 


Insuring a Great Optical Firm 


G. A. CowkE, of the Utica Mutual Compensation In- 
surance Company, after having inspected the extensive 
works of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, at 
Rochester, N. Y., has made the following official report 
to the firm: 

“ T can state that the conditions in your factory are of 
the best, and that your factory is unquestionably one of 
the best-equipped and best-safeguarded of any plant 
that I have inspected in the state. As a matter of fact, 
virtually all of your machinery is unusually well safe- 
guarded and protected. After the inspection of your 
plant I made a number of minor recommendations con- 
cerning safeguarding your machinery; but in compari- 
son with the total number of machines operated by the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, the proportion of 
recommendations to the total is really infinitesimal. 
My inspection-report shows that over 85 per cent of all 
your machines are guarded. This is a much higher per- 
centage than I have found in any other plant which I 
have inspected.” 


‘Johnson’s Photographic Competition 


UNDISMAYED by the great war in which their country 
is involved, English photo-manufacturers continue to be 
active and enterprising. The distinguished chemical 
firm, Johnson & Sons, Ltd., Cross Street, Finsbury, 
London, England, inaugurated early in October a 
weekly competition, offering the sums of one guinea 
and half a guinea ($5.00 and $2.50), respectively, for 
mounted prints of any subject, and on any printing- 
medium, 5 x 7 inches or smaller. Each print intended 
for this contest must have attached to it an outside 
label from a box or carton of any of their famous 
“Scaloid specialties —amidol, metolquinone, hydro- 
chinone, etc. The winning prints become the property 
of Johnson & Sons, with the right to reproduce. 
Entries are returned only if accompanied by the neces- 
sary postage. Not responsible for lost or damaged 
prints. All entries to be addressed, as stated above, 
and marked, “ For Competition.” 

The sole American agents for Johnson & Sons. Ltd., 
are Ralph Harris & Company, 22 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., who carry a full line of “ Scaloids,” 
which are concentrated developers in tablet-form and 
positively of high and proved quality. See advertise- 
ment in this issue. 
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A CORNER OF THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


London Salon of Photography 


Nor only are the great exhibitions of the year of 
interest for the individual pictures, but for their effect 
asa whole. Every camera-club member, particularly if 
serving on the exhibition-committee, finds a keen inter- 
est in the scheme of hanging and arrangements generally 
of important exhibitions. Through the courtesy of our 
London correspondents, the Cadbys, we are enabled to 
publish herewith an excellent photograph by Bertram 
Park, showing a portion of the recent London Salon. 
The simple scheme of hanging, the lighting- and seating- 
arrangements are excellent and will doubtless furnish 
ideas to those who have similar problems to solve. 


Victor Specialties 


Many short, dark days are to be expected during the 
next four months, and the studio-man and the enthusiastic 
amateur must adopt some system of artificial illumina- 
tion for indoor-work. Victor Flash-Powder is an always- 
available means of illumination for home-portraiture or 
interiors, whereas the Victor Studio Flash-Cabinet 
makes the professional absolutely independent of 
weather-conditions. Nervous women and babies are 
easily photographed in 145 second. 


Loveliest Women Contest 


Tuis famous contest, about which the photographic 
press has written page upon page during the last six 
months, and which has been widely advertised by its 


BERTRAM PARK 


projectors, Ansco Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
closes Dec. 1, 1914. The wise photographer, who may 
have been prevented from participating in this impor- 
tant competition, should not hesitate to obtain from Ansco 
Company all the necessary literature on the subject. 

This contest is unlike others, which have been de- 
graded by cheap notoriety and dubious methods. It is 
conducted on a positively high plane and by a distin- 
guished photo-manufacturing firm whose business- 
methods are exemplary in every way and worthy of the 
unlimited confidence of the photographic profession. 

Participation in this contest by competent photo- 
graphers spells profit and fame. By adopting refined 
but energetic methods, the capable photographer, pro- 
fessional or amateur, will be able to induce the fair 
women of his acquaintance, and others to be reached 
through his friends, to sit for portraits to be associated 
with one of the most interesting photographic portrait- 
competitions ever conducted. 

Ansco Company is willing and eager to assist, in 
every possible way, to make this contest a source of 
perpetual benefit to every successful participant. 


Kodak Velvet Green 


TuE little touch of realism that will be added to 
your vacation-pictures if printed on Kodak Velvet 
Green will increase their value to you many times. 
Kodak Velvet Green gives just the right tint to marine- 
pictures; in fact, it may be used to advantage for all 
outdoor-views. It works the same as Velox except that 
it prints by daylight. 
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A Warning to Dealers 


Wilfred A. French, Editor Puoro-Era, 

Dear Sir: As manager of a publishing-company, I 
frequently see one of our editors gazing disconsolately 
out of the window as if some one had just phoned him, 
“Tt’s triplets!’’ In response to my genial inquiry of, 
Who's dead ? ” the reply usually is, Oh, got an- 
other blamed editorial to write and there isn’t a solitary 
idea in my think-tank.” 

One of your advertisers has just filled my order im- 
properly, and it occurs to me that, by getting this inci- 
dent and several others off my chest, I can furnish you 
with material for an editorial that would, if heeded, 
prove of considerable benefit to reader, advertiser and 
publisher. 

How often a publisher of a splendid magazine, like 
Puorto-Era, for instance, receives a letter from Bill 
Jones & Co. saying, ‘‘Stop my ad; we are not getting 
results.” Publisher's representative goes around to see 
if he can ‘hold the ad, and is told, “Oh, yes, we got a 
few inquiries, and some developed into trial-orders ; but 
we are not getting enough business to warrant the con- 
tinuation of the advertising. Your journal evidently 
does not reach the class of people we want to reach.” 
As a matter of fact, the fault could probably be found 
in the product or the service of the advertiser instead 
of in the publication. Advertising-cost takes the profit 
out of the first sale. The important thing is the repeat- 
order and the good word passed along by the satisfied 
user, 

For instance : I wanted anenlarging-lantern. I looked 
through PHoro-Era, wrote to two or three firms, got 
catalogs and prices, ordered the desired equipment and 
it arrived — in damaged condition. Of course the maker 
furnished me with a new part; but I was delayed a 
month, and the local machinist charged me $1.50 for 
replacing the broken standard with the new one. 

A month or so later I became interested in a high- 
speed shutter advertised extensively. I wrote for a 
catalog, decided that I wanted one and sent my lens to 
be fitted; also cheque for $25.50. When lens and 
shutter came back, the shutter wouldn’t work except 
on the 4300 and 42000 speeds. I sent it back and later 
received it in apparently good working-order. I tooka 
picture of my boy on a bicycle, riding slowly and diago- 
nally toward the camera at about 30 feet distance. The 
1499 second exposure should have stopped motion — 
but it didn’t. 

I find by tests that the 4200 second is less than 170 
and that, though much vaunted, the 44000 second is not 
over 140 second! I will shortly make some tests that 
cannot be questioned, and then ask the maker to explain 
a thing or two. Oh, yes, I know that shutter-speeds are 
not guaranteed and cannot be expected to prove accu- 
rate to markings ; but on a $25 shutter the 14000 second 
speed ought to be somewhere between 4459 and ‘4250 
now, shouldn't it? 

Then the other day I ordered a file shaped like a 
book, for 4 x 5 prints, and I got one for 4 x 6 prints. 
Not much difference — only an inch wider; but it is not 
what I ordered. A boy can wear his father’s trousers, 
but it really looks better to have a pair that fits him to 
a reasonable degree. 

And so on, ad infinitum. How long will it take many 
of these otherwise sensible business-men to realize that 
their failure to give the customer what he wants, and in 
the way he wants it, will kill business faster than their 
most efficient advertising can develop it? A little more 
care in reading orders and in the shipping-room would 
help wonderfully, particularly with the rapidly increasing 
number of “ parcel-post ”’ firms. 


A short time ago I decided to try the Assur colors 
advertised in your journal. Strange to say, they came 
through promptly and worked nicely. There were no 
tubes missing, the box wasn’t battered, the colors were 
not dried up — not one of a possible fifty unpleasant 
things occurred to “ get my goat.” So when my friends 
in photography are polite enough to admire some of 
my colored prints, I take pleasure in advising them that 
Assur culors are the best thing that “ ever came down 
the pike.” 

Of course, I am only an amateur photographer and I 
don’t spend over $75 or $100 a year; but there are 
many thousands like me, and the business to be secured 
from us is well worth taking care of. 

Now don’t get the idea from reading the foregoing 
that I have a hateful disposition. I haven’t at all! 
But the three incidents given, and several others, all 
occurred in the past eight months; and as it is quite 
possible that many others of the craft are experiencing 
the same treatment, 1 thought it might be well for a 
representative journal, like PHoro-Era, to use and 
make a few dignified remarks to those manufacturers 
who promise so much and advertise so alluringly to get 
our orders, and afterwards don’t seem to give a tinker’s 
malediction whether we get what we want or not. 
What do you think about it ? 

Yours very truly, 
Atlanta, Oct. 10, 1914. A. 0. 


The Ensign-Popular Reflex 


Lieut, small, strong and simple in the extreme, this 
is one of the most interesting of the several cameras of 
the reflecting-type which have recently been placed on 
the American market. This British-made instrument 
is of 344 x 4% size, fitted with a 6-inch anastigmat lens 
working at F/4.5, and six single metal plate-holders. 
Measuring only 612 inches square, the complete camera 
weighs under four pounds. All the usual adjustments 
are provided, including a reversing back, and the bel- 
lows-extension is sufficient for telephoto-lenses. The 
speeds of the focal-plane shutter range from 45 to 
M4000 second, and altogether the camera is a splendid 
one for amateur use, newspaper- or magazine-work in 
which a compact outfit is essential. 


Atlas Roll-Film 


A NEw roll-film has appeared upon the market. It 
is the Atlas Roll-Film manufactured by the Eastman 
Kodak Company for Burke & James, Inc., Chicago. 
These firm-names guarantee its high quality, and actual 
tests confirm it. Atlas Roll-Film possesses in the high- 
est degree every quality desirable in a roll-film, being 
very rapid, orthochromatic, non-halation and non-curl- 
ing. Onevery Atlas Roll-Film carton is stamped the 
expiration-date. Should this film, prior to that date, be 
found defective through any fault of manufacture, it 
will be replaced without charge. 


The Brownie Enlarging-Camera 


Kopak simplicity has extended to bromide printing 
with the Brownie Enlarging-Camera. If you are not 
familiar with this enlarging-camera, have your dealer 
show one to you. This will be convincing proof that 
its manipulation is simplicity itself. Exposure may be 
by daylight, or if your house is equipped with electric- 
ity, the Brownie Enlarging-Camera Illuminator will 
make it possible for you to do your enlarging when you 
choose. Results are sure in either case, the Illumina- 
tor adding the element of convenience. 
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